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HAVE YOU ever felt alone in a crowd? Do you realize that 


there is a silent way to avoid being a stranger among others? ; 
Send vour order and 


Here is a practical way to meet those wha fit the mood of your remittance to: 
life. This practical and special means of identification, prepared 
especially for you, is the ROSICRUCIAN EMBLEM. The 
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lt is a universal sign for Rosicrucians everywhere. This emblem 
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THE INSTITUTION BEHIND THIS ANNOUNCEMENT 


GRAND SECRETARY OF FRANCE 


Mile. Jeanne Guesdon. Grand Secretary of AMORC in France. is seen conferring with the Imperator. Ralph M. Lewis. 
The photograph was taken recently in one of the oflices in the newly constructed administration building of the Order in 
France. Mlle. Guesdon, as Grand Secretary, directs the expanding Rosicrucian activities throughout France and its colonies. 
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Peace 
of Mind 


H AvE you felt that inner yearning for 
Peace? —a release from the noisy 
grind of a machine-made civilization? Are 
you constantly reminded of a treadmill of 
work in a static condition of your life? 
Have you sought the meaning behind the 
veil of modern false reality? If you have 
suffered—this is for you. 


The complacent smile of a Buddhist saint 
or messiah suggests no smug aloofness 
from the world or imperturbability to its 
suffering. It radiates instead the consola- 
tion and confidence experienced by one 
who can envision a tomorrow when yet 
burdened with today. It subtly conveys a 
feeling of hope amidst surroundings of 
despair. It portrays one who has put in 
order his own mind and found therein 
Peace Profound. 


How to Obtain Inner Peace 


A free book will be sent to you giving 
the answer of Peace Profound in your 
practical living. The Rosicrucians (not a 
religion), a world-wide philosophical and 
mystical movement for peace, invite vou 
to investigate, with no obligation. Send the 
attached coupon for the free book, The 
Mastery of Life, which explains further. 


' Scnipe S. PIG 

: The Rosicrucians, AMORC 

: San Jose, California 

i I am sincerely interested in a very practical 
and mystical method of peace in my life. Please 
send me the free book. The Mastery of Life. 
which explains. 
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THOUGHT OF THE MONTH 
THE NEW FRENCH ENLIGHTENMENT 


This is the fourth in a series of articles analyzing the prevailing conditions in Europe. 


This survey consists of personal observations by the Imperator during his recent visit overseas. 


aE paused and stood a few 
minutes afler our exer- 
tion. There was some- 
thing symbolic about our 
climb up the long wind- 
ing hill. At the railway 
depot. from which we 
just came, there had been 
a sense of confinement 
and limitation, that was both physical 
and mental. The little town of Ville- 
neuve-Saint-Georges is on the Seine 
just a few miles from Paris. Behind the 
railway vards and looking down on the 
wide river are [8th and 19th century 
slone buildings. They are darkened 
wilh soot and weathered by the many 
years. Most are dwellings situated over 
whal are now meager little shops. They 
representa lost elegance of another age. 
Their architecture is a stark and pa- 
thetic reminder of an aesthetic taste 
developed out of customs that will never 
return, One wonders how the vision 
of peoples in all such environments 
throughout the world can transcend 
them and meet the expanding future. 
As we were climbing the steep narrow 
street to the high bluff overlooking the 
Seine. we experienced a transition of 
feeling. The jagged contour of roofs. 
smokestacks. and stone gables now lay 
far below us. ‘Phe air was sweet and 
stimulating. The horizon retreated be- 
yond the Seine to lush pasture lands 
dotted with small groves of dense green 
fohage. Here and there were story- 
book farmhouses. To our right. in the 
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haze of the distance, was the Eiffel 
Tower. There was something proud 
and majestic about it. It seemed to 
draw all the surrounding country to- 
ward it in an upsurge, as though il 
were a giganlic needle knitting the past. 
present, and future of France into a 
homogeneous pattern. The homes here 
on the hillside also seemed to convey a 
spirit of rejuvenation. They were fresh 
and clean in appearance instead of be- 
ing sleeped in an atmosphere of stag- 
nation. They were alive with their 
colorful gardens. Open windows showed 
mtriguing interiors that radiated com- 
fort and security. 


At the very crest of the hill were 
the quarters of the Grand Lodge of the 
A-NLO.R.C. of France and the home 
of Mlle. Jeanne Guesdon. its Grand 
Secretary. In keeping with French sub- 
urban homes. a wall of stone masonry 
separated a formal garden from the 
house proper, The wall was stern but 
not forbidding; rather. it was charac- 
teristic ol the reserve with which the 
French people surround their private 
lives. Through the iron gateway the 
litle gravel pathway, leading to the 
door and flanked with roses, reflected 
the cheering welcome that awaited the 
visitor, Starting alone. except for what 
help the A.M.O.R.C. in America could 
provide. from these very quarters Mlle. 
Guesdon had revived Rosicrucianism in 
France. Since the early introduction of 
the Rosicrucian Order in France, cen- 
turies before. it had gone through many 


vicissitudes. It struggled for survival 
against religious intolerance and the 
bigotry that stems from ignorance. It 
had been made a victim of intrigues 
when France was torn in political con- 
flict. During the rise of the earlier 
French enlightenment, it had also 
been made a target of ridicule by some 
of the Encyclopedists who sought to 
strengthen their materialistic philoso- 
phy at the expense of all idealism. 
The later Nazi occupation of France 
had also made any furtherance of a 
fraternal and philosophic order, such 
as the Rosicrucian, a serious offense. 


Persisting in her efforts, Mlle. Gues- 
don, an active student of Esoteric phi- 
losophy and mysticism, quietly but vig- 
orously laid he groundwork for the 
revival of Rosicrucianism. Little cores 
of the older Rosicrucian Order in 
France, as the Rose-Croix, had still en- 
dured. A few of their faithful members 
met to exchange thoughts and pay trib- 
ute to the venerated doctrines. Their 
spirit of fervor had been mainly sub- 

ued by the tribulations through which 
the Rose-Croix had passed. The times 
were changing. Liberalism of thought 
was once again on the march in France 
—though still challenged at every cross- 
road by all the older dissenting fac- 
tions. However, members of these little 
cores of Rosicrucianism were not de- 
sirous of being crusaders. They hesi- 
tated to keep pace with the times. They 
preferred to cherish their memories 
rather than to risk a struggle with the 
future, no matter how much was to be 
going? from such a contest. But Mlle. 

uesdon was imbued with the spirit of 
modernity. She saw in the ideals and 
activities of Dr. H. Spencer Lewis, late 
Imperator of the A.M.O.R.C., a new 
cycle of Rostcructanism for France. An 
initiate of the A.M.O.R.C., a student 
of long standing, as well as a scholar 
and a linguist, she pledged herself to 
the task of furthering this new cycle 
in her native country. 


Today, under the administration of 
Mlle. Guesdon, the A.M.O.R.C. in 
France is making most satisfactory 
strides, A competent staff has been 
added to further the needs of a grow- 
ing membership. In the spring of 1951, 
in order to accommodate the need for 
additional offices, a modern structure 
was erected adjoining the original build- 


ing. The methods she employs in pre- 
senting the age-old—but ever modern— 
Rosicrucian teachings in France are 
those which are used elsewhere through- 
out the A.M.O.R.C. jurisdiction of The 
Americas, British Commonwealth and 
Empire, France, and Africa. In fact, 
France is part of this same jurisdiction. 
It is a subordinate extension of the 
activities that are conducted from the 
International Grand Lodge in San Jose, 
California. In Mlle. Guesdon, then, one 
finds an embodiment of the modern 
mystic—a spiritual motivating idealism 
combined with a logical and practical 
adaption of one’s talents to the affairs 
of the day. 


Economy and Recovery 


Since World War II, France has 
shown a relatively rapid recovery in 
making available the necessities—and 
luxuries—of life. Everywhere there is 
to be noted an abundance of food, in- 
cluding delicacies, as well as clothing 
and household utensils. There is no 
evidence of rationing, but the scourge 
of inflation prevails as elsewhere in the 
world. Many of these commodities of- 
fered to the public are bought on the 
world market, which is generally in- 
flated. As a consequence, the prices 
in France reflect this trend. For all of 
this abundance, the national economy 
of France is quite depressed and has 
become a point of political issue. Ex- 
ports have declined to serious propor- 
tions, This is principally due to the 
drain on French resources of maintain- 
ing an expensive civil war in French 
Indo-China. French colonial Africa and 
Syria, a former mandated territory, are 
not the consumers of French goods 
which they once were. Some of the 
Latin-American nations that, before the 
war, were also extensive markets for 
French products, are now faced with 
monetary difficulties and have reduced 
their imports materially. 


There are French observers who say 
that the exigencies confronting France 
in Indo-China are not wholly Com- 
mumistic, as the nation has often stated. 
They are representative of the world- 
wide revolt against colonialism and the 
older cgeciliem. This revolt is partly 
the result of a thoughtless exploitation 
of the colonies by the different empires. 
Also, there must be taken into con- 
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sideration the fanatical spirit of na- 
tionalism that sees, in the events of the 
day, an opportunity for independence 
at all costs. These extreme nationalists 
welcome the opportunity to throw off 
the yoke of the French Empire. They 
readily accept Communistic help with- 
out thought of the consequence of their 
obligation. This economic depression 
has, as in many countries, caused a 
serious dollar shortage in France. Mer- 
chants have signs in their windows of- 
fering a 12 percent discount on prices 
to American customers if they will 
make purchases with dollars. These 
dollars make it possible for the mer- 
chants to purchase from dollar coun- 
tries commodities which are in great de- 
mand. From the sale of such articles 
a much greater profit can be made than 
the discount which is offered for the 
dollars. 


Motives and Alliances 


Regardless of what may have been 
said for the consumption of the world 
news press, the fact is that France has 
little confidence in the alliance of the 
Atlantic nations—at least at this stage 
of its development. In private circles the 
French state that America does not un- 
derstand the traditional rivalries and 
hatreds of Europe which make such 
alliance so difficult. These conditions 
are born out of centuries of conflict 
between the European nations. The 
resultant feelings of distrust and sus- 
picion have become almost national 
traditions. As a consequence, France 
feels that a full unity of military and 
economic power between these Atlantic 
nations is not possible in one decade— 
if even in one generation. They admit 
that the impact of war has at times 
provided a temporary integration of 
these nations, but such circumstances 
are like men with their backs to a wall 
facing a common enemy. These tem- 
porary integrations do not adjust Eu- 
rope’s difficulties. They are an expedient 
wtih renders dormant only for the 
time all of the old misunderstanding. 


An example of these distrusts is the 
one of great standing that exists be- 
tween England and France. The co- 
operation of these two nations in the 
past, it is said, has always been one 
that was born out of necessity only. 
England has long looked upon France 
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with an air of supremacy, the reason 
for which many Englishmen cannot 
quite explain. On the other hand, many 
French people believe that every move 
England makes, no matter what reason 
is professed, is dictated by some com- 
mercial motive wholly to England’s ad- 
vantage. 


Though not officially expressed in 
France or voiced in its press, there is 
a growing distrust of the economic and 
military might of America. The na- 
tions of Europe have always had rea- 
son to fear the ascendancy of any na- 
tion to world power. They point out 
that in the end such power, no matter 
how instigated or for what motive, has 
become corrupt and a world menace. 
Of course, the theory is not logically 
sound, but it has the support of ex- 
perience. Many thoughtful French 
citizens, who have considered America 
a friend, are not convinced that the 
United States would not, like “all the 
rest,” become imperialistic. They say 
that their views are not without founda- 
tion and point to the many remarks 
and demands which have been made by 
some of our congressmen authoritative- 
ly. This, they state, constitutes “straws 
in the wind” of an eventual imperial- 
istic attitude. 

Suspicions and Causes 

One of the principal causes of this 
suspicion of the intentions of the United 
States is what France terms American 
severe criticism of the policies of other 
governments that do not conform to 
her own ideas. They relate how con- 
gressmen have urged, with some pub- 
lic approval, exercising economic sanc- 
tions against nations who would not 
fully co-operate with America. The 
French also look upon the demands to 
withhold United States credit from 
those nations, whose foreign policies 
differ from those of America, as pres- 
sure tactics. The Communist bloc in 
France capitalizes on these incidents. 
They emphasize all such undiplomatic 
utterances made by our congressmen as 
economic acts of aggression. In France 
the Communists are bolder in their 
propaganda than in England or the 
United States. 

An example of these methods was a 
large colored poster to be seen on a 
wall, facing a prominent street in a 
suburb of Paris. The illustration con- 
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sisted of a map of Soviet Russia with 
arrows coming from all directions and 
pointing toward the heart of Russia. 
In the directions from which the ar- 
rows came were the names of sur- 
rounding United States bomber bases, 
the implication being that Soviet Rus- 
sia was being menaced by a ring of 
bomber bases from which attacks could 
be momentarily launched, striking at 
the very heart of the nation. Thought- 
less statements in Congress give these 
osters a ring of authenticity to the 
uropean who is suspicious of any 
growing world power. 

The average Frenchman, like any 
other Western European, is not hesi- 
tant to state that the American forces 
should have entered Berlin first durin 
the last war. They censure the Unite 
States government for having had Gen- 
eral Eisenhower wait for the Soviets to 
enter Berlin. They believe that that 
act gave Russia the opportunity to 
throttle Berlin and to menace and agi- 
tate the whole of Western Europe. His- 
tory alone will show in the future 
whether this conclusion is right or 


wrong, but to many contemporary 
minds in Europe it is held to be a 
gross American error. 

Notwithstanding their proximity to 
the Soviet threat and might, the pop- 
ulace of France, like that of England, 
evinces as a whole less emotional reac- 
tion to this potential danger than does 
the United States. Though the Com- 
munist party in France is strong, much 
that is attributed to it is not of its 
origin. There has always been a strong 
interest in esoteric and mystical philos- 
ophy in France in defiance of the op- 
pressive acts by religious dogmatism. 
The growing public interest in these 
subjects, which is made manifest, re- 
veals a transition in the public mind 
and thought, a liberalism that is not 
in the least Communistic. There is a 
revival of that strong spirit of inde- 
pendence and individualism for which 
France has been known in the past. 
Freedom of thought in France is under- 
going a healthy resurgence, though it 
is frequently slandered as Communistic 
by the opposition which is experiencing 
a weakening of its domination. 
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FOR MIND AND BODY 


Here are three booklets that will aid you to improve yourself mentally and physi- 
cally. Two of these booklets are marvelous treatises on memory and concentration. 
They show you just how, in easy-to-understand language, you may do better, more 
efficient concentrating and memorizing. The third booklet deals with diet and tells you 
what foods contain certain beneficial properties. It makes the mystery of diet quite 
understandable. These booklets may be purchased separately or at the special con- 
bination rate of 85 cents. 


The Key to the Art of Concentration 
(single price 35c) 

The Key to the Art of Memorizing 
(single price 35c) 

The Spiritual Property of Food 
(single price 35c) 


Take advantage of the combination price! Order all three booklets for only 85 cents, 
postpaid. Send your remittance with your order to: | 
| 
| 
| 
{ 


| ROSICRUCIAN SUPPLY BUREAU 
San Jose, California 


} Rosicrucian Park 
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Rosicrucian New Year 


Imperator Proclaims Friday, March 21, as the Beginning 
of the Traditional Rosicrucian Year 3305 


ETAPHYSIGALLY, it may be 
expounded that the Cos- 
mos, or Being, has never 
had a beginning. The 
reasons advanced why 
something could never 
have come from nothing 
are most plausible. In 
human experience, how- 
ever, causality is ua evident. We 
perceive numerous phenomena and 
appenings which, as climaxes or re- 
sults, appear to proceed from causes. 
It is, as well, psychologically gratifying 
to seem to perceive and to believe that 
there are beginnings to all relation- 
ships. This idea instills confidence in 
the unity of existence to conceive a 
chain of causes and effects. In the 
knowledge of such relationships man 
finds the means to direct, to some de- 
gree at least, the factors of his life. 

A cycle is what man conceives as a 
repetition of a series of related events, 
as causes and their apparent climaxes. 
Obviously, the initial cause in a cycle is 
its beginning: its climax is its end. In 
nature there are many prominent 
cycles, that is, periodic beginnings and 
ends of phenomena. The diurnal mo- 
tion of the earth, with its mght and 
day, the ebb and flow of the tides, the 
changing positions of the planets, and 
the recurring seasons, are but a few 
of these natural cycles. To man there 
have always been causes before which 
the human has stood humbled—even 
in awe. 

The impressiveness of these begin- 
nings and endings in nature has 
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rompted man to regulate his affairs 
y them. His religious concepts and 
sacred ceremonies have often been in- 
spired by these infinite and eternal 
cycles. It is not surprising, therefore, 

at the vernal equinox, which always 
occurs on or about March 21, was for 
the ancients an occasion of great cele- 
bration. Even as late as the Middle 
Ages this period was celebrated as the 
beginning of a new year. Mystically, 
the beginning of spring is a logical 
time for the cycle of the new year to 
begin. At such a time, there is every 
evidence in the Northern hemisphere 
of the resurrection of life. It is a time 
of reawakening in nature. The sap 
rises in the trees, blossoms come forth, 
the earth assumes a mantle of verdure. 
The winter with its deathlike dormancy 
contrasts with the life and activity of 
spring. To the mystic, the spring was 
nature’s assurance to man that there 
is no permanent death—but only 
change. 

The Rosicrucian Order, a perpetuator 
of the sacred and venerated teachings 
of the ancient mysteries and esoteric 
schools, has long recognized the tradi- 
tion of the new year beginning on the 
occurrence of the vernal equinox. In 
its lodges and chapters throughout the 
world the event is an occasion for a 
most impressive ritualistic ceremony. 
A traditional feast is held in which 
members partake of simple foods which 
ona aly represent the elements of 
their own physical, mental, and spirit- 
ual natures. Such a ritual, rich in 
mystical precepts, is entirely nonsec- 
tarian in its content. 


The actual time of the vernal] equinox 
is determined by the astronomical phe- 
nomenon of the Sun entering the Sign 
of Aries on its celestial journey—which 
this year occurs at 4:17 p.m., Green- 
wich time, March 20. In accordance 
with venerated tradition, the Imperator 
annually proclaims the exact date 
throughout the world when members 
will celebrate this event. The date as 
proclaimed by the Imperator for this 
year is Friday, March 21. 


Every Rosicrucian member is urged 
to communicate with his nearest lodge 
or chapter to learn the exact date and 
time when they will conduct this ritual 
and participate in this symbolic feast. 
Each active member is eligible to at- 
tend the event whether a member of 
the particular lodge, or chapter, or not. 
It is only required that he present his 
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E cannot lightly pass over 
the spiritual service of 
mystics. Far from being 
the impractical, dreamy 
persons they are too often 
conceived to have been, 
they have weathered 
storms, endured conflict, 
and lived through water- 
spouts, which would have overwhelmed 
some whose anchor did not reach be- 
yond the veil. They have discovered 
an inner refuge, where they enjoy the 
truce of God, even amid the din of the 
world’s warfare. They have led great 
reforms, championed movements of 
great moment to humanity, and they 

ave saved Christianity from being sub- 
merged under scholastic formalism and 
ecclesiastical systems, which were alien 
to man’s essential nature and need. 
They have been spiritual leaders; they 
are the persons who shifted the level of 
life for the race. They have been able 
to render these services because they felt 


membership credentials. The occasion is 
a most inspiring one—long remembered 
by everyone participating in it. The 
addresses of lodges and chapters may 
be found in the Directory of this issue 
of the Rosicrucian Digest. 


Rosicrucians who do not live adjacent 
to lodges or chapters may obtain from 
the Grand Secretary of AMORC, Rosi- 
crucian Park, San Jose, California, 
U.S.A., a copy of “The Rosicrucian 
New Year Sanctum Ritual.” Ask for it 
by this title. This ritual may be per- 
formed individually by the member in 
his own home sanctum on the date 
proclaimed above by the Imperator. A 
nominal charge of 25 cents, or its equi- 
valent in foreign monies, must accom- 
pany the request for the manuscript to 
cover necessary postage and mailing 
costs. 
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themselves allied inwardly with a larger 
personal Power than themselves, and 
they have been aware that they were 
in immediate correspondence with Some 
One—a Holy Spirit, a Great Companion 
—who was working with them and 
through them. This furtherance of life 
by incoming energy, the heightening 
of power by correspondence with what 
seems to be God, is, however, by no 
means confined to a few chosen spirits 
and rare geniuses; it is a wide-spread 
factor to be reckoned with everywhere. 
There are multitudes of men and wom- 
en in out-of-the-way places, in back- 
wood towns, and on uneventful farms, 
who are the salt of the earth and the 
light of the world in their communities, 
because they have had experiences 
which revealed to them realities which 
their neighbors missed, and powers to 
live by, which the mere ‘churchgoers’ 
failed to find. 
—Rurus M. Jones, M.A., D. Litt. 
(From Studies in Mystical Religion) 
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DDT in our Daily (Nist 


By CarrTton Dereperer, M.S., M.D. 


EALTH is not a 

kind award for 
one’s knowing what to 
take as antidote for 
any illness or un- 
wholesome condition. 
If humanity is worth 
saving, true causes of 
the general physical 
and moral degenera- 
tion must be sought, 
found, admitted, and 
steps taken to remove 
out of life such nega- 
tive aspects, and to 
build into it positive influences destined 
for successful living. 

In my laboratory during six years 
of intense research, free from the temp- 
tations of any emolument, it has been 
possible to prove that every day we eat 
poisonous insecticides. The bulk of this 
research work has been on DDT be- 
cause it was the first of the increasing 
list of insecticides. 

So here in the United States of Amer- 
ica we have a self-imposed biologic 
warfare, one of the worst kind because 
it cannot be easily recognized. Also, it 
undermines the very ethical standards 
that made this country what it was 
planned to be. 

Naturally this will call for proof. 
While the concerned authorities in the 
government have aided and abetted in 
the general use of dangerous poisonous 
chemicals as insecticides, it has been 
most difficult to get any admission that 
these authorities have made a terrible 
mistake. Yes, one will find their writ- 
ten warnings to state: “If properly 
used.” But in argument there is noth- 
ing more conclusive than admitted self- 
contradiction, and this will be shown 
herein. 

Before doing so however, let us pre- 
sent the case from the beginning, when 
the public was still being told that DDT 
was so safe a baby could use it. One 
baby, as reported in the British Medical 
Journal, tried it and died promptly. 
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Now since the crim- 
son flag of danger has 
been waved before 
DDT, two other worse 
chemicals have been 
added to public use 
from the listof a score. 

All of these chemi- 
cals have a propery 
like that of DDT, al- 
lowing them to accu- 
mulate in the human 
system. Fortunately, 
or unfortunately, the 
perils of DDT were 
ecole experienced by me in 1945. 

y experience was fortunate for the 
public, since it afforded many opportu- 
nities for presenting this subject in 
articles, and thereby bringing it before 
some of the thinking people of the 
country. They have in turn begun to 
demand the facts. The result is that 
no longer in this locality of Florida 
does any commercial firm advertise 
that its product depends on DDT. 

Public hypnosis has been so complete 
that it has been harder to break through 
the general apathy than it was for Pas- 
teur to convince an unwilling world 
that disease was caused by some sort of 
germs. However, six years of intense 
pioneering research on insecticides have 
produced results which still stand. 

After becoming spray-poisoned in 
September 1945, I decided, after the 
annual tropical hurricane, not to drink 
the sprayed city-water but to catch rain 
water. It never occurred to me that 
already the house roof too had been 
sprayed and would hold the poison. 
Several five-gallon bottles were col- 
lected and used for one or more months, 
or until other sources of water became 
available. 

It took many months, starting with 
the beginning symptoms, to track down 
the signs of poisoning in my system, 
and to establish the connection between 
them and the eventual channels of re- 
search for scientific evidence. 


DDT poisoning is both acute and 
chronic due to its immediate effects and 
its property of having an affinity for 
storage in the liver and other organs. 
The kerosene oil in which it is ordinari- 
ly sprayed is itself a serious poison with 
the unholy ability to steal the impor- 
tant Vitamin A from the liver where it 
is stored. A separate test was made 
where shark oil rich in Vitamin A was 
in contact in a U-shaped tube. 


In due time it was discovered by 
chemical analysis that the oil of min- 
eral origin, on the one side, had stolen 
Vitamin A from the shark oil. The 
same process goes on in the blood be- 
cause mineral oil cannot be absorbed 
for use by bodily tissues. 


Human Mechanism Revolts 


Tt is a law of nature that when a 
poison attacks the brain it usually hits 
first the portions most recently acquired 
in human evolution. That is why alco- 
hol first affects the centers responsible 
for our behavior in higher ethics. Con- 
siderable dosage is necessary before it 

aralyzes vital centers. Likewise with 

DT, it damages first the higher moral- 
inspiring centers in the brain. At the 
start DDT was recommended as per- 
fectly safe because in the amounts used 
in sprays it did not kill animals. Since 
animals do not possess the highly 
developed forebrain as do humans, that 
amount of poison was harmless to the 
animals. The error was in the drawing 
of conclusions about the human brain 
which were based on animal experi- 
ments. 

The question necessarily follows: 
“How does DDT react on the human?” 

After eating food containing one part 
in a million DDT, one develops two 
hours later a dryness of the mouth. 
This naturally leads to the conclusion 
that the insecticide is absorbed from the 
small intestine where fats are digested. 
With the dry mouth there develops a 
chamoislike roughness of the mucous 
membrane lining; with a more con- 
centrated dose a blister sometimes 
forms. Strangely, if the food is taken 
at night the poison causes nightmarish 
or frustrated visionary dreams from the 
poisoning of the forebrain, seat of 
visionary conception. Sleep will be dis- 
turbed for hours. Eyes feel dry and 
gritty, a usual symptom of Vitamin A 


deficiency. If one steps into the night, 
light coming through distant trees will 
have faint rainbow colors. Car lights 
give impressions of having excessive 
long-beaming rays. These phenomena 
are the result of damage to the surface 
of the eyes, causing the scattered re- 
flections. 


Where the poisoning is due to direct 
contact by breathing the spray, a raw 
or sore throat develops and the other 
symptoms follow, but not in a definite 
two-hour time. 

Because the poison’s menacing ac- 
cumulation varies in the body, not all 
persons are affected in equal manner. 
Those not having had one heavy dose 
do not manifest the acute effects as 
would those who had previously been 
poisoned. 


A woman naturopathic physician al- 
most died from suffocation because a 
prior occupant had ‘kindly’ heavily 
sprayed her bedroom. Her daughter, 
also a physician, had great difficulty in 
her attempts to make it possible for her 
mother to get any good from trying to 
breathe. e daughter on another oc- 
casion had had severe similar symptoms 
with later nervous manifestations. 


At a future time the mother, watch- 
ing her daily diet with extreme cau- 
tion, became ill one night after eating 
only muffins from a certain bakery. 
The next day samples of the muffins 
were taken to my laboratory, and I 
found them reeking with crystals char- 
acteristic of DDT. In fact after the 
DDT was floated off for microscopic 
examination, it seemed that one were 
looking for muffins amid the quantities 


of DDT. 
A Call for Proofs 


To decide a Supreme Court damage- 
suit a woman was sent in for exam- 
ination after having been poisoned in 
a dress shop by spraying. Her most 
noticeable symptoms were extreme 
sluggishness of thought, unsteady gait 
with disturbed balance when the eyes 
were shut, damaged sight, general 
weakness, and emaciation. Originally 
she had had severe symptoms of suf- 
focation, heaving up a virtual cast of 
her bronchial tubes piecemeal. 


Examination of a smear of her blood 
showed a glob of oil around and inside 
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of which there were about a hundred 
dead red blood cells. In her case and 
in that of the woman physician a 
fine cotton smear from the inner corner 
of the eye showed thin oil like kero- 
sene—not like the ever-present grease 
there—which upon treating showed 
crystals characteristic of DDT. 


Other bodily waste products have, in 
hundreds of specimens observed, shown 
an upper film with definite charac- 
teristic formations often with the pres- 
ence of oil. Details of these tests and 
findings are related in “DDT Toxicity” 
published in the Medical Record.* 


For supporting evidence the follow- 
ing is cited from “Bulletin of the As- 
sociated Food and Drug Officials” Vol- 
ume XII, No. 3, July 1948, by Arnold 
J. Lehman M.D., Chief of the Division 
of Pharmacology, U.S. Food and Drug 
Administration, Washington, D. C. 
(Findings were subject to some change 
later, warning of even greater dangers.) 


Dr. Lehman stated that DDT causes 
“Liver necrosis and cerebellar degen- 
eration,” which simply means that it 
causes dead spots in the brain and 
liver! Is it any wonder that spraying 
of food and drinking water, especially 
for soldiers, in the Far East, has been 
followed by so much irrationality, men- 
tal deterioration, and moral degenera- 
tion? Nearly all of the score of these 
poisons can attack the bodily solid 
organs. 


Dr. Lehman has recently conclusive- 
ly shown that accumulation of DDT in 
the liver is so great that one part in a 
million in the diet soon becomes 28 
parts per million stored there. It was 
found that large quantities were stored 
also in the fat. 

Think for a moment! Many an in- 
dividual has rebutted, “It doesn’t hurt 
me; we must get rid of the mosquitoes.” 
A danger from the accumulation lies 
in the fact that when through illness 
a person loses weight his case is further 
jeopardized by ihe release of stored 
poison. 


* Obtainable upon request from Dr. Deederer, without 
charge. 


Vv 


Persons with asthma. a spasmodic 
bronchial disease, and those having a 
failing heart are usually given adren- 
alin, a gland extract, by injection as 
a curative measure. Dr. Lehman has 
discovered that they respond in reverse 
action when adrenalin is given in the 
presence of stored DDT, which causes 
“auricular fibrillation,” a trembling 
heart failure which may be fatal! 


Dr. Lehman too has recently discov- 
ered that considerably less than one 
part per million DDT is extremely poi- 
sonous when repeatedly taken; yet, it 
is customary to spray homes, food es- 
tablishments, produce packing-houses, 
fields and gardens, berths, hotel rooms, 
and food storage plants with 50,000 
parts per million DDT or something 
worse. One part in a million is one 
grain in about 127 pounds; 50,000 parts 
per million is about six pounds to 127 
pounds. 


This persistent custom of spraying 
indicates how uninformed is our gen- 
eral public in spite of the freedom of 
the press and a radio in almost every 
home. Why? 


In my local city of Miami, Florida, 
and perhaps in yours, the county au- 
thorities dictatorially spray children at 
their play. Against the protest of citi- 
zens, they spray homes, gardens, groves, 
and even sources of the drinking water 
supply, with DDT, deadly chlordane, 
and benzene hexachlor or the sweet- 
sounding “lindane.” Aeroplanes do the 
spraying, often weekly, and only 150 
feet up—that of itself is illegal. 


Dr. Lehman states that vegetables 
ra Sn with lindane absorb the poison 
through the roots, as has been reported 
here of DDT, and such vegetables are 
not fit for human consumption. He calls 
attention also to the fact that the most 
deadly parathion, commonly used in 
commercial farming and elsewhere, is 
stored in plants by way of the roots! 

One of the surest signs of irration- 
ality is a person’s complete ignoring of 
qualified authoritative information. Are 
we rational? 


V 


You have nothing as long as you want it; you give nothing as long as you 
feel it; you are nothing until you forget it.—HORANDER 
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Rosicrucianism, an Art and a Science 
By Dr. H. Spencer Lewis, F.R.C. 


(Reprinted from the Rosicrucian Digest, May 1932) 


Since thousands of readers of the Rosicrucian Digest have not read many of the earlier 


articles of our late Imperator, Dr. 


H. Spencer Lewis, we adopted the editorial policy of 


publishing each month one of his outstanding articles, so that his thoughts would continue 


to reside within the pages of this publication. 


N MANY of the ancient 
manuscripts we read of 
“The Art of the Rosy 
Cross,” and in others we 
read of “The Practice of 
the Rosicrucian Sci- 
ences.” Nowhere do we 
read of any Rosicrucian 

=| religion, theology, or 

Rosicrucian churchisms. 

It appears from comments made in 
public occasionally and in some mod- 
ern writings that persons who are not 
correctly informed believe that Rosi- 
crucianism is a religious philosophy, 
purely and simply. This is a very 
serious mistake and is responsible for 
many of the erroneous conclusions 
reached by these persons. 

Persons who think that the teachings 
and doctrines of Rosicrucianism are 
purely spiritual and deal more essen- 
tially with religious ideals are startled 
to learn that Rosicrucians are dealing 
with the practical problems of life. 
They are shocked when they read in 
an advertisement that the Order offers 
to help men and women meet their 
problems of life, and that members in 
the organization are studying for the 
purpose of improving their social, busi- 
ness, financial, or intellectual position, 
rather than their spiritual position ex- 
clusively. 

Many of these persons become critical 
and insist that “since the Rosicrucian 
organization is a spiritual organization, 


it ought to conduct itself along purely 
spiritual lines.” The mistake in this 
argument is the assumption that Rosi- 
crucianism is purely spiritual. 

This sort of criticism has annoyed 
me at times, and I have spent days 
and weeks searching through the oldest 
Rosicrucian manuscripts available to 
find any warrant for this false belief. 
I have communicated with the oldest 
living representatives of the Order in 
various parts of the world. I have 
hunted through the writings of those 
members who were active in the days 
of its glorious achievements of the past 
cycle. Nowhere do I find warrant for 
this assumption that Rosicrucianism is 
a religious philosophy or a religious 
cult or movement. Nearly every one of 
the ancient masters spent much time 
in laboratories and workshops dealing 
with the arts and sciences. If we ex- 
tract from the ancient records and 
writings all of the hours of labor de- 
voted by the great Rosicrucian Masters 
to chemistry and alchemy, we will find 
only a few hours left which were de- 
voted to philosophical speculation or 
religious meditation. Then at a pre- 
vious period we find that most of the 
time spent by the Masters was devoted 
to the art of medicine, to astronomy, 
to biology, and even to such sciences 
as botany. 

While it is true that many eminent 
monks, friars, and even Jesuit priests 
were connected with the organization 
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at one time and wrote much on the sub- 
ject of Rosicrucianism, we find that 
these theologians and spiritual persons 
were attracted to the Rosicrucian Order 
not because of its spiritual teachings, 
but because of its practical teachings. 
Such a person as Roger Bacon, the emi- 
nent friar and monk, was attracted to 
Rasicrucianism, not because it could 
possibly add one iota of knowledge to 
the great wisdom he possessed along 
spiritual lines, but because it afforded 
him an opportunity to exercise some of 
his hobbies, and these hobbies dealt with 
chemistry, physics, and practical sub- 
jects. He found little or no opportunity 
to enlarge upon and develop them as 
sciences in connection with his theo- 
logical and religious training. 

Of course, Jakob Boehme is an out- 
standing exception to the general rule, 
and it is fortunate for us that there 
were notable exceptions. The excep- 
tional men—and some women—were 
so steeped and absorbed in the ma- 
terial affairs of life in order to earn a 
living that spiritual meditation became 
their hobby and their relaxation. They 
became interested in Rosicrucianism be- 
cause they hoped it would afford an 
opportunity to add to their spiritual 
knowledge in a manner not otherwise 
available to them. 

These types of persons received from 
the Cosmic marvelous illuminations 
and revelations regarding spiritual laws 
which they added to the Rosicrucian 
storehouse of wisdom. But because 
these great lights of spiritual wisdom— 
easily counted on the fingers of two 
hands—became famous as Rosicrucians, 
there is no reason for us to ignore the 
thousands of others who were workers 
in the practical arts and sciences and 
looked upon Rosicrucianism as a school 
of spiritual wisdom exclusively. 


Traditional Ideals 


Even the famous pamphlets of 1610 
and 1614 issued in Germany and other 
countries at that time and which star- 
tled the world into a realization of the 
existence of the Rosicrucian Order did 
not proclaim its plans of world-wide 
reformation along exclusively spiritual 
lines. In fact, from our modern point 
of view these pamphlets proclaimed 
more of the socialistic doctrine and a 
socialistic philosophy than a spiritual 
or religious one. 
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If we take the book written by Sir 
Francis Bacon entitled The New At- 
lantis, we wìll find this eminent Rosi- 
crucian following right in line with 
the pamphlets of 1610 and 1614 and 
promulgating a scheme for the salva- 
tion of the world or the advancement 
of civilization along socialistic, scien- 
tific, humanitarian lines, rather than 
purely spiritual or religious. 


The Rosicrucians who came to Amer- 
ica in 1694 in accordance with the very 
plan outlined by Bacon in his New 
Atlantis dìd not come here to spiritu- 
alize America, but to bring many prac- 
tical sciences and arts to the new 
country. In picking very carefully the 
limited number of specialized persons 
to compose the pilgrimage to America, 
they did not confine themselves ex- 
clusively to theologians, although they 
did add to the party two or three of 
the most eminent, reformed, modern- 
istic theologians to be found in Europe. 
But they saw to it that they had men 
who were scientists and practical work- 
ers in every one of the practical occu- 
pations of the day. They saw to it that 
there was a man who could build or- 
gans, a man who could make paper, a 
man who could institute a botanical 
garden, a man who was an expert at 
astronomy, another who was an expert 
in chemistry, another who was an ex- 
pert in physics, another in music, and 
so on down the entire line of distinc- 
tions of the very practical sciences. 


Their first great work in America 
was to establish various trades and in- 
dustries and to teach these and to 
show the new inhabitants of the New 
World how to begin their careers of 
practical work. Religious philosophy 
was but two percent of the great work 
accomplished by them while morals 
and ethics generally represented about 
twenty-five percent of their work; the 
remainder pertained to the practical 
work of living a useful life in the New 
World. 

In the traditional history of the or- 
ganization we read on each occasion 
of the opening of the “tomb” of “C.R-C” 
that instructions were found for the 
operation of the Order in its new cycle, 
and these instructions dealt far more 
completely with the doing of practical 
things than with any purely devotional 
service of a religious nature. 


Nor was the Rosicrucian Order ever 
intended to be circumscribed by social 
or cultural standards. Its portals were 
open to everyone, and if we read the 
history of the Order, we find that 
everyone regardless of color, sect or 
creed, and regardless of social, finan- 
cial, or ethical position in life, could 
enter those portals and become a wel- 
come associate. How could it possibly 
be otherwise? Since the very teach- 
ings of the Order recognize only one 
universal soul existing in all beings, 
and recognize as the real part of man 
only the soul-personality there could 
be no serious distinctions or differen- 
tiations on purely material lines. 


As stated above, the earliest pam- 
phlets printed for public distribution b 
the organization proclaimed its ideals 
to be in favor of a world-wide reforma- 
tion of all thinking persons. There 
was no attempt to limit the propaganda 
of the appeal to those who were of 
some superior worldly station. Most 
certainly, no humbler Neophyte ever 
crossed the threshold of the organiza- 
tion than Jakob Boehme, the very poor 
and very plebeian cobbler. Yet, he is 
idealized in the Rosicrucian literature 
and idealized in our hearts today. 
There are some at the present time out- 
side of the Order, and possibly inside 
of it, who would probebly raise their 
hands in protest against tne admission 
into the Rosicrucian Order today of 
such characters as Jakob Boehme. 


Even Dr. John Dalton was nothing 
but the type of person that some of 
our snobbish social lights of today would 
not think of associating with in any 
organization, for Dr. Dalton was such 
a devotee to his sciences and arts that 
he neglected his personal appearance, 
his clothing, and even his whole en- 
vironment. He looked more like a 
tramp of the streets than an eminent 
scientist and was the laughing stock of 
his scientific associates who could not 
believe that a man of his unkempt ap- 
pearance could possibly have any il- 
lumination or any new or original 
thoughts. It was not until years after 
they had debarred him from any posi- 
tion of equal standing in the scientific 
organizations of Europe that they dis- 
covered they had made the greatest 
error of their lives. 


It is true that we speak much of 
Divine laws which we are studying in 
the Rosicrucian school. But when you 
come to analyze them, you find that 
from the Rosicrucian point of view 
every natural law is a Divine law since 
God created it. We look upon the 
bursting of the seed in the soil and 
the process of reproducing itself as 
typical of Divine law. Yet the study 
of botany belongs to the sciences and 
not to religion. Just because we are 
dealing with the soul and its incarna- 
tions and analyzing the process and 
finding duplicates of these laws in other 
parts of nature, it does not mean that 
we are studying a spiritual science or 
a religious doctrine, but Divine natural 
aws. 


When the Rosicrucian pays adora- 
tion to God, prays to Him and com- 
munes with Fin, he is not doing so 
in a religious sense, but in the sense 
of a natural appreciation of his inti- 
mate association with God and in rec- 
ognition of God’s universal direction 
and control of all of the laws of the 
universe. 


Methods and Attitudes 


Some criticism has been made re- 
garding dues connected with the Rosi- 
crucian work, and the persons who 
make these criticisms bluntly proclaim 
“spiritual truths should not be sold or 
paid for, and a religious teaching 
should be given freely.” That idea is 
entirely wrong and is based upon the 
assumption that Rosicrucianism is a 
religious or a spiritual school of re- 
ligious philosophy. The Rosicrucian 
institution is a practical university 
teaching the practical arts and sciences. 
It is dealing with the material welfare 
of life more completely and more in- 
timately than it is with any phase of 
religious philosophy. Furthermore, the 
dues do not pay for the teachings, but 
for the many other benefits of member- 
ship; the teachings are held as wholly 
independent of any fees or dues. But 
even if the teachings were put upon 
a tuition basis, it would not be a 
matter for criticism since the Order 
does not claim to be and has never 
attempted to be a school or seminary 
of religious or spiritual thought. 


(Continued on Page 66) 
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Information taken from the English translation of the Gujarati Forecast, under inspiration 


of Shri Bhuvaneshwari Pith, Gondal. 
Kathiawar, India—1951. 


owever arbitrarily time 
may be dealt with and 
wherever it is decided to 
| let an old year end and 
| a new one begin, it is as 
natural in life as in busi- 
ness to strike some kind 
j of balance in the old 
year’s achievements and 
set up new goals for the new year’s 
fulfillment. In order to do that most 
successfully, we try to look ahead and 
discover what the prospects and prob- 
abilities are likely to be. It is not given 
to us to know; we must rely upon a 
variety of artificial aids, for nature has 
equipped man to know only what he 
has done, not what he is to do. It is 
true that human life in general has a 
fates pattern which past events 
ring fairly well into focus. Experi- 
ence teaches that the pattern tends to 
repeat itself; but the variations are so 
numerous that even with the aid of 
that excellent tool, the imagination, it 
is next to impossible to say exactly how. 


Almost since time began, however, 
man has concerned himself more with 
what is about to happen than with 
what has already taken place. Proph- 
ecy and prognostication has seemed 
more important than rehearsal of what 
has become fact. Man likes to specu- 
late and perhaps in the process has de- 
veloped an ability that otherwise would 
never be his. He has made many mis- 
takes because his methods have never 
been perfected and the things he has 
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wanted to know have seldom been suf- 
ficiently significant to be within the 
scope of discovery by the methods be- 
ing used. 

In spite of this, prophecy and prog- 
nostication continue, and eee | St. 
Paul once wrote with dogmatic assur- 
ance, “whether there be prophecies 
they shall fail,” the time of their com- 
plete failure is not yet. 


This has seemed to be the case more 
when the times were particularly un- 
quiet than when they were otherwise, 
and that may account for the preva- 
lence today of references to Bible proph- 
ecy, to the great pyramid, to Nostrada- 
mus, to Mother Snipton. Again, it may 
be that in such times man merely 
works harder to see through the veil of 
the future in order that present diffi- 
culties may be tempered with the hope 
of better things ahead. 

In his Curiosities of Literature, Isaac 
D'Israeli has written what might be 
termed a classic essay on the subject. 
He calls it “Predictions,” and in it he 
reminds us that “Human affairs make 
themselves; they grow out of one an- 
other, with slight variations; and thus 
it is that they usually happen as the 
have happened.” Citing the Gree 
Thucydider explanation of his method 
of prognostication as being “deductions 
of the future from the past,” D’Israeli 
refers to Aristotle’s declaration that 
“the future being very obscure while 
the Past was easy to know, his predic- 
tions never had the future in view; for 


he decided from the Past as it appeared 
in human affairs.” 

This simple method was illustrated 
in D'Israeli’s day by the unusual ac- 
curacy in predicting the political scene 
displayed by Samuel Taylor Coleridge 
who was then a newspaper correspon- 
dent. “Of every great occurrence,” he 
wrote, “I endeavored to discover, in 
PAST HISTORY, the event that most 
nearly resembled it. I procured the 
contemporary historians, memorialists, 
and pamphieteers. Then fairly sub- 
tracting the points of difference from 
those of likeness, as the balance favored 
the former or the latter, I conjectured 
that the result would be the same or 
different.” 


There is a perfect formula for the 
prognosticator, and it is safe to assume 
that modern forecasters and analysts 
are still making use of it. Their margin 
of error is large or small depending 
upon their ability to read the past cor- 
rectly, as well as their care in determin- 
ing differences and likeness, and dis- 
covering the balance between them. 


From India’s Viewpoint 


Recently, from India there has come 
an interesting forecast of world events 
for the next few months. Undoubtedly, 
it was prepared in some accordance 
with the above formula. It will supply 
a means for those interested to test 
their own analytical abilities and at 
the same time to check this forecast 
for its percentage of accuracy. The 
forecast was written in August of 751. 
It is now February of 52. Some of 
what was predicted has now been 
proved to be either true or false. The 
suggestion is that time is often an up- 
setting factor for the forecaster: The 
crisis which one foresees as growing in- 
evitably out of a certain set of circum- 
stances may be brought about more 
quickly by a sudden change in the 
tempo of events, or it may be postponed 
by a turn of affairs quite unlooked for. 


The creation of Pakistan as a Mo- 
hammedan state in Hindu India has 
already had world repercussions. In 
the future, these two will act as poles 
of opposing forces and will bring many 
trials to the people of India as a whole. 
Our forecast declares that Pakistan is 
going to act as the aggressor, attackin 
principally West Bengal. Kashmir, an 


the East Punjab. In February, three 
prominent persons in England may 
strive for a compromise. In April, 
Pandit Nehru may be relieved of the 
Premiership; and looking ahead ten 
years, the capital of India may shift 
from Delhi to Ujjain. 

Language will be a matter of con- 
flict, the government possibly appoint- 
ing a committee to recommend reform. 
Hindi is predicted to win over Urdu 
and from May of ’53 a growing interest 
and respect for Sanskrit will be notice- 
able. 

Kashmir is represented as the vital 
spot in politics for India and the world. 
If India loses Kashmir, its sovereign 

ower will be lost. The agreement of 
ngland and the United States with the 
Muslim League indicates partition of 
Kashmir. Negotiations will woe lace 
in December of 51 and January of ’52, 
but no compromise will be effected. 
War which begins with Pakistan's at- 
tack in January will be grave by Feb- 
ruary. Outward peace may seem to 
prevail from June to October; but in 
that month a large-scale invasion of 
Kashmir is likely. This conflict may 
end between May and September of 
’53 but only after heavy material dam- 
age on both sides. In May of ’54, 
Kashmir and foreign possessions on its 
soil will come under the control of In- 
dia and there will be peace. The World 
War ITI, however, which will break 
out in Europe in July of °52 will, in 
spite of peace in India, keep the world 
in two hostile camps, even though most 
European countries will attempt to re- 
main neutral. 

In the Indo-Pakistan conflict, Ceylon 
will be influenced by England; there- 
fore, it will be a danger spot for India 
from March ’52 to the end of the year. 

Tibet will pass under Chinese su- 
premacy and may be the source of ill- 
will between China and India. As a 
result of possible border incidents on 
frontiers contiguous to India and Nepal 
with the Chinese army in February, 
India’s interest in Tibet will be re- 
stricted. 

Indonesia, due to the sameness of re- 
ligion, will favor Pakistan in its war 
with India, and in August 52 may find 
its present government overthrown by 
the growing strength of its Communists. 
It will support the Anglo-American pol- 
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icy in calling for partition of Kashmir, 
and this will cause ill-will between it 
and India after May of ’52. 

The Pakistan-India situation will af- 
fect the European world largely through 
the policy toward it stemming from 
Anglo-American sources within the 
United Nations. The importance of 
the United Nations Organization will 
begin to decline in December of °51 
and will reach a very low point by 
July of 52, with perhaps open dissat- 
isfaction bemg shown in September of 
"52. From January of ’52, the warlike 
atmosphere in Europe will grow. In 
March, the United Nations Armies will 
leave Korea, mainly because of grow- 
ing difficulties in Europe. 

England and India will not be suc- 
cessful in maintaining mutual good re- 
lations in spite of sincere efforts to do 
so, principally because of England’s 
pro-Pakistan attitude. The present gov- 
ernment in England may resign in 
May or June of ’52 due to England’s 

osition regarding affairs in Europe. 
ngland will differ with other coun- 
tries regarding Germany. Again, Eng- 
land will find herself unpopular gen- 
erally with her neighbor nations be- 
cause of the strong English-sponsored 
move for friendship with Russia. 

Korea will still be the place of inter- 
rupted truce parleys between the 
U. N. O. and Communists until Novem- 
ber of 51. The Korean war mean- 
while will continue. In December of 
’51 a decision will be made to estab- 
lish a buffer zone near the 38th parallel. 
The war will end in March 1952, and 
by November-December of that year 
North and South Korea will be prac- 
tically united. 

Formosa will be the scene of war by 
July of ’52, and its fate will still be 
uncertain by the end of that year. In 
March of °53, however, Formosa will 
be under the control of China. 

The United States of America in 1952 
will have many and diverse situations 
to face. In March, the relief felt over 
the cessation of war in Korea will be 
counterbalanced by the anxiety oc- 
casioned by the growing strength of the 
Communists at home. In May or June 
a large force of men, money, and muni- 
tions will have to be raised for Europe’s 

rotection. This will mean sharp dif- 
erences of opinion in Congress and 
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lead to changes in administration. By 
December of ’52, the money spent for 
military purposes will be so great that 
in the first month of 1953 its adverse 
effect on the financial condition of the 
people will be evident. Much of Amer- 
ica’s discomfort at home will be due 
to the harassment of Communist sabo- 
teurs. 


China may expect governmental 
changes in February of 52. It will be 
a country to be reckoned with, and 
from April of 52 to June of 53 may 
pes a source of danger to the United 

tates. It will as well cause India some 
anxious moments, but wise statesmen 
on both sides will prevent an open 
break. The safeguarding of India’s 
rights in Tibet, however, will remain 
unsettled throughout 1953. 

Russia will continue to be a source 
of anxiety to both Europe and the 
United States of America. In April- 
May of °52 friction between Russia 
and England-America will stem from 
the Yugoslav situation and from the 
German constitutions. This makes 
European war a possibility in April of 
52. Russia will continue to play a 
sphinxlike role in world affairs, at the 
same time building up its stock pile of 
war matériels and increasing its strength 
in the air and on sea and land. Her 
relations will be neutral so far as the 
Indo-Pak conflict is concerned, and it 
is possible that in March of ’52 she and 
India will sign some special agreement. 


Japan in the year ahead will devote 
herself to art and industry. Acting 
upon the advice of the principal world 
countries, the United States will draft 
a plan for Japan’s independence. Its 
clauses permitting the presence of 
American military there, however, will 
be opposed by Russia, India, and some 
other countries. American interest, 
therefore, will prevail until August of 
’52; thereafter, American armed forces 
will be withdrawn and full independ- 
ence granted. For the next ten years, 
Japan will devote itself solely to its 
own rehabilitation and financial inde- 
pendence. It will conclude an inde- 
a agreement with India, in May 
of “52. 


West Germany will be rearmed. East 
Germany will be strengthened by Rus- 
sia in retaliation. In 1953 Eastern and 
Western Germany will be united and 


will emerge once more as an independ- 
ent state. 


France will once more be forced into 
a leading role in the developing Euro- 
pean conflict. Because of her colonial 
possessions in the Far East—possessions 
which India will demand be ceded back 
to her—France and India’s relations 
will not be too cordial. This strained 
relationship will be taken advantage of 
by Pakistan and French colonials will 
be found engaged in Anti-Indian ac- 
tivities in the Indo-Pak conflict. Such 
possessions will pass back to India in 
1956. 


A Calm Survey 


It is easily seen that the foregoing 
forecast concerns itself chiefly with 
India. This is natural since it was 
Indian-made and the forecaster looked 
at all world happenings in their rela- 
tionship to the mother coun This 
may possibly have biased his judg- 
ments, since it is also evident that he 
is a Hindu rather than a Moslem and 
so actuated by an understandable prej- 
udice. One should not disregard his 
forecast altogether on that account, 


however, for it is perfectly possible for 
the Indo-Pakistan dispute to involve 
the whole world in war again. 


The Rosicrucian will accept the fore- 
cast as something to be studied and 
analyzed in reference to his experience 
and judgment. He will test each pre- 
diction his own knowledge of his- 
tory and ne own reading of the human 
equation. He will let the matter stim- 
ulate his own thinking, knowing that 
whatever stimulates thought races 
knowledge. Even so, he may appre- 
ciate one last reference to D’Israeli’s 
essay on “Predictions.” It is his final 
paragraph in which he says: “The mul- 
titudes live only among the shadows 
of things in the appearances of the 
PRESENT; the learned, busied with 
the PAST, can only trace whence, and 
how, all comes; but he who is of the 
people and one of the learned, the true 
philosopher, views the natural tenden- 
cy and terminations which are prepar- 
ing for the FUTURE.” 


Forecasts, it would seem, then, in 
addition to being written by true philos- 
ophers must also be written for them. 


Suppose “You Were Asked ae 


DO THINGS EXIST? 


s Absolute Being but an 
amorphous state, a form- 
less reality? Were the 
ancient Sophists right 
when they said that 
i| “Man is the measure of 
all things”? Did the Ger- 

man philosopher, Fichte, 
Jj speak truly when he de- 
clared that the greater ego, or self, of 
man created the world—that it is a 
mere thought construct? Is it man’s 
mind that conceives the existence of 
things, or have they independent 
reality? 

Life may be but the consequence of 
the unity of two of the infinite, cease- 
less phases of Being—an offspring that 
vanishes whenever its parent-forces 
separate. Consciousness would become, 
then, the stress and strain of life’s fine 
balance. It would be a condition of 
equilibrium between life’s two causes. 


Man himself might well be but a 
figment of this phenomenon of con- 
sciousness. As the equilibrium, which 
is consciousness, develops, may it not 
even respond to its own nature? Such 
a response is of a kind, and the kind 
may be thought to be man, Certainly, 
that which could conceive itself as an 
entity would encounter no difficulty in 
conferring quality and form upon any 
other phase of being to which it might, 
in its complexity, respond. If it be 
agreed that things are a construct of 
consciousness, should self, a notion 
which seems to stem directly from 
within the consciousness, be an excep- 
tion? Further, does orientation—that 
is, whether an impulse appears to orig- 
inate from within or from without con- 
sciousness—cause one to have more 
reality than another? 
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Thus Spake Zarathustia’ 


By RaymMunp Anprea, Grand Master, AMORC of Britain 


YO fain aia: tired of his 
mountain solitude, went be- 
fore the sun and declared that 
he, too, must go down among 
men, for he had grown weary 
of his wisdom ne needed out- 
stretched hands to take it. He 
then began his unique dis- 
courses to all manner of people 
whom he met on his journey- 
ings through many lands. The 
discourses consist of four series. 
However, after completing the 
first series, another inspiration came to 
Zarathustra, perhaps as unexpected as 
the first, which had brought him forth 
from his mountain retreat. He was 
called back to his solitude. 

Prior to that moment he had given 
lavishly of his wisdom to whosoever 
would listen to him. Daring, revolu- 
tionary, unaccountable words he had 
spoken, and few must have been those 
who could accept them. They had a 
dual meaning and only the wise could 
rightly interpret them. But he spoke 
right on the thunder strokes of inspira- 
tion as they descended upon him, car- 
ing nothing whether he was under- 
stood or not, whether praised or blamed. 

When the fire of a higher wisdom 
takes hold upon a man, he cannot ar- 
gue with it, nor can he mince or dilute 
it to please or conciliate those who 
hear it. And considering that a goodly 
ma of the Scriptures consists of this 

ind of utterance which people of all 
nations accept without much question, 
because it is believed to be inspired, we 
wonder at the inconsistency of human 
nature. Why should today the same 
spirit of inspiration, when it finds a 
voice among men, be met with a very 
different reception? It was so, too, with 
Zarathustra. For he looked at the peo- 
ple and said in his heart: “There they 
stand: there they laugh: they under- 
stand me not; I am not the mouth for 
these ears.” That happened even dur- 
ing the prologue to his discourses: and 
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he gave twenty-two discourses 
before his first return to soli- 
tude. 

Years passed, and Zarathus- 
tra came again among men 
and gave a second series of 
twenty-two discourses. They 
were as daring and revolution- 
ary as the first series. The 
concluding discourse of his se- 
ries is entitled: “The great si- 
lence.” It tells of the second 
retirement of Zarathustra to his 
solitude. I quote from it: 

What hath happened unto me, my 
friends? Ye see me troubled, driven 
forth, unwillingly obedient, ready to 
go—alas, to go away from you! 

Yea, once more must Zarathustra re- 
tire to his solitude: but unhappily this 
time doth the bear go back to his cave! 

What hath happened unto me? Who 
ordereth this?—Ah, my angry mistress 
wisheth it so; she spake unto me. Have 
I ever told her name to you? 

Yesterday towards evening there 
spake unto me my great silence: that is 
the name of my terrible mistress. 

And thus did it happen—for every- 
thing must I tell you, that your heart 
may not harden against him who sud- 
denly departs! 

And after Zarathustra in his pride 
had several times questioned and repu- 
diated the peremptory voice of the si- 
lence, it was said finally to him: 

And there was spoken unto me for 
the last time: ‘O Zarathustra, thy fruits 
are ripe, but thou art not ripe for thy 
fruits! So must thou go again into 
solitude: for thou shalt yet become 
mellow, 

Again and again this happened to 
Zarathustra: a wandering among many 
peoples in divers cities, and a retreat- 
ing to the mountain and his cave. Dur- 
ing this period he gave the third and 
fourth series of his discourses. Some- 
times he gave them to odd characters 
he met on the way, sometimes to ani- 


mals that conversed with him—and 
not infrequently in soliloquy with him- 
self. 


Now, whether or not the experience 
we have so often read of as “the dark 
night of the soul” be indicated in this 
periodical withdrawal of Zarathustra 
into the terrifying silence, such an in- 
terpretation immediately comes to mind 
a is impressed upon us. The develop- 
ment of Zarathustra proceeds in alter- 
nating cycles of activity and retire- 
ment: each period of solitude and silent 
meditation 1s followed by one of in- 
spired activity and exhortation of his 
fellow men. Again the hour of inspira- 
tion passes: the message is delivered; 
and he is called back mto the silence 
of the heart and the lonely communion 
with the spirit of wisdom. 


Words and Enemies 


My readers may know that the book 
entitled Thus Spake Zarathustra was 
considered by Nietzsche as his greatest 
work. I have characterized the dis- 
courses as daring, revolutionary, and 
unaccountable; they certainly were 
and are so to the general reader. But 
for those who have traveled a long way 
over the path of evolution, and are ac- 
customed to the daring and revolution- 
ary in the writings of seers and proph- 
ets, these discourses have a decided 
mystical quality and can be appre- 
ciated at their true value. Only a wise 
man and a seer could have written 
them. 


That he knew he had a mission to 
fulfill is borne out by the fact that at 
thirty years of age Nietzsche left his 
home and spent ten years in mountain 
solitude and search after the truth of 
life. He had an extensive knowledge 
of literature. He had studied exhaus- 
tively religions of the East and the 
West and all the great philosophies. His 
strictures on orthodox Christianity are 
audacious and sometimes profane; so 
much so, that his bitterest enemies are 
to be found in Britain, where his books 
have for a long time been difficult to 
obtain. Nevertheless, he is a bold and 
original thinker who is recognized 
throughout the world today; and it may 
be noted that nearly every great writer 
in philosophy, religion, and art quotes 
him and values his vast erudition and 


his penetrating insight into every sub- 
ject he handles. 

Nietzsche is not an author to be 
recommended to every reader. To those 
of limited intelligence and appreciation 
some of his work may prove harmful 
and misleading. To the highly intelli- 
gent, albeit of closed mind and orthodox 
tendencies, he will be rejected as a 
dangerous and destructive innovator. 
To the professed religionist he will be 
anathema and denounced as a betrayer 
of the soul of man. To those who are 
witnessing the rapid decline of the 
West today and then consult his pages, 
his resounding word will prove so omi- 
nous as to make a Christian hate him. 
To those who seek the truth wherever 
to be found, who know it to be a two- 
edged sword which exposes the beauty 
and ugliness of life with supreme in- 
difference, he can be an inspiration and 
very much of a guide. It all depends 
upon the size and quality of a man’s 
thinking. And it can be said that those 
who have shown real appreciation of 
Nietzsche and quoted him the most in 
their own works, have been precisely 
those noted for their breadth of vision, 
depth of learning, and profound under- 
standing of the nature and soul of man. 


The nature of the development of 
Zarathustra is undoubtedly analogous 
to that phase of evolution known as the 
“dark night.” And at once there comes 
to mind the classical mystical treatise 
of Saint John of the Cross which deals 
very fully with the subject. I do not 
doubt that Nietzsche was well ac- 
quainted with this work and made a 
‘sided study of it in the course of 
lis omnivorous reading. For, granted 
that he was severely critical of certain 
religious teachings, having discerned 
in them that which hampered and fet- 
tered the mind more than it enlight- 
ened, his sharp-sighted intuition ex- 
posed the positive and negative phases 
of these teachings with ruthless indif- 
ference and utter disregard of the feel- 
ings of those who had been nurtured 
in them from childhood and rested all 
their hope of future salvation upon 
them. 

Even so, we do see in the develop- 
ment of Zarathustra something anal- 
ogous to the doctrine and mystical 
ractice of Saint John of the Cross in 
nis work. St. John comments upon cer- 
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tain imperfections which beset aspirants 
entering upon the way, imperfections 
such as pride, avarice and spiritual slug- 
pime. anger, envy, and spiritual 

ewarmness. He shows why these 
imperfections assault the aspirant and 
hinder his progress. Zarathustra, in his 
discourses, alludes to the same imper- 
fections with that originality of treat- 
ment, fineness of perception and nice 
discrimination as applied to individual 
development, as to make us feel that 
he is one who went into the mountain 
solitude for good purpose; and that 
purpose was to get down to the bedrock 
of truth about himself and life, and 
record it for the few who had ears to 
hear it. 


But what was the point of this dev- 
astating criticism which called forth 
the bitter hatred and venomous de- 
nunciation of those who felt themselves 
so much better than he? What was 
his ideal? It was the greater man of 
the future, the superman. Now, if you 
want to bring the worst out of poli- 
tician or religionist, and men of learn- 
ing and science, you only need to point 
to a character that dwarfs and over- 
shadows them. The reception given to 
Nietzsche’s superman proves it. He 
thoroughly abhorred some of the sick- 
ly sentimental teaching of orthodox 
Christianity and he treated it merci- 
lessly. Yet, he was seeking all the 
time the ideal man. At every step he 
struck hammer blows at the fetters 
which bound men and held them back 
from perceiving the truth. And when 
it is remembered that Christ said: “The 
truth shall make you free,” I do not 
hesitate to say that the man who dares 
public opinion and imperils his reputa- 
tion in a bold and honest search for it, 
as did Nietzsche, must command the 
respect of honourable men. 


Nietzsche has been condemned be- 
cause he was a pitiless destroyer of 
false values. He nas been most con- 
demned by those who feared to inter- 
rogate those values, who fear any who 
dare to imterrogate them openly, be- 
cause they have so long lived with 
them and know that certain worldly 
rosperity rests upon these values. He 

as been condemned by Christian com- 
munities because he levelled a bolt 
with startling effect against the rotten 
foundations of orthodoxy. Since his 
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day (he died in 1900) those founda- 
tions have been subjected to relentless 
inquiry and criticism from left and 
TANE from within the church and 
without. And it is interesting to note 
how scant has been the opposition 
raised against those declarations of 
thinking men and women. The fact is 
that much as we ourselves may recoil 
from some of the terms of vituperation 
which Nietzsche permits himself on the 
subject, we nevertheless find ourselves 
unable to refute his conclusions. 


A False Disciple 


The condemnation of Nietzsche in 
Britain has no doubt been enhanced 
by the fact that the perverted Hitler 
was known to be interested in his writ- 
ings. With a characteristic devilish ap- 
titude for twisting good into evil and 
converting the truth into a lie, Hitler 
assumed that he himself was the super- 
man of his time; whereas, he was a 
common murderer, So the judgment of 
Nietzsche rests upon a logical fallacy. 
Hitler studied Nietzsche: Nietzsche 
taught the superman: Hitler believed 
himself to be superman, and therefore, 
Nietzsche was responsible for Hitler. 


We have to thank Professor Lichten- 
berger of France, for an unbiased assess- 
ment and soundly balanced judgment 
of Nietzsche. A quotation from his book 
The Gospel of Superman will show at a 
glance what Nietzsche would have 
thought of Hitler as an exponent of his 
superman had he lived to witness the 
colossal vanity and impudence of this 
caricature of the great man of the 
future. 


“Nietzsche’s superman was essential- 
ly one of those great Initiators who, like 
Christ or even Buddha or Mahomet, 
have exercised power over the souls of 
men. Thus the kind of war that inter- 
ested Nietzsche was not that which was 
enacted on the field of battle and which, 
in its blind fury, indiscriminately at- 
tacked wealth, the treasures of art, and 
the lives and happiness of men. This 
kind of war might be a fatality, but it 
was above all a barbarity of which the 
soul of Nietzsche, so easily moved to 
compassion, felt more than most men 
the tragic horror, But the kind of war 
that fired his enthusiasm was the silent, 
invisible, mysterious struggle which 


takes place in the depths of the soul 
between the great principles that gov- 
ern human life, and which in the last 
resort decide the direction evolution 
will take. Material and visible war- 
fare has for its object the hegemony 
of a people or a race. Spiritual warfare 
determines what might be called in 
the widest sense of the word the re 


ligious future of mankind. The true 
disciple of Nietzsche is the man who 
with all the force of his being aims at 
the creation of an idea that shall rule 
mankind, at the triumph of a religious 
ideal, ancient or modern. The man who 
is a fanatic in the cause of race or coun- 
try has no right to connect himself 
with the name of Nietzsche.” 


The Dispatcher 


By Peter Josserann, F. R.C. 


s though exemplifying hu- 
manity’s faithin a divine 
protector, guarding over 
the welfare of men, the 
train dispatcher on a sin- 
gle-track railroad watches 
over his trains. For life 
is life, be it an individ- 
ual, the crew of a train 

acting collectively, or a nation of 

millions. 

Each strives for progress in accord- 
ance with a given set of rules: the spir- 
itual and material progress of the in- 
dividual, the physical movement of the 
train, the evolution of the nation. 


There are those movements of great 
importance entitled to hold the main 
track for reasons known only to the 
dispatcher. Those trains required to 
take siding must suffer delay with pa- 
tience, trusting the man with the over- 
all picture to conduct the railroad to- 
ward the greatest good. 

When again given authority to pro- 
ceed on the main track, the delayed 
trains must be ready to go forward 
quickly and make the most of their op- 
portunity to advance. 

Each must know and respect the 
rights of others, lest disaster swiftly 
descend. 

The invisible mind makes the most 
of the abilities of those under its direc- 


tion. Some have not developed their 
maximum powers of locomotion and, if 
a heavy load is to be moved upgrade, 
helpers must be provided. None are 
required to perform in excess of the 
power they possess; however, each is 
progressively put to the test as tractive 
effort is increased. Power, ability, and 
achievement raise the expected standard 
of service—increased responsibility is 
the inevitable price of success. 


Impatience over delays is not reason- 
able, for all trains cannot hold the 
main track. Some must take the siding. 
If unable to understand why their 
train must take siding to meet, or be 
passed by another, it is always possible 
to contact the dispatcher for an explan- 
ation, instead of assuming persecution. 

Those who, in ignorance or egotism, 
do not abide by the rules, nor obey 
their orders, proceeding regardless of 
the rights of others, make certain not 
only their own destruction but injury 
to the innocent. 

Out of physical contact with the rail- 
road, the dispatcher must depend on 
the willing and intelligent service of 
others to carry on the work he con- 
ceives, in accordance with established 
rules providing for maximum efficiency 
and protection for all. 


Yes, life is life; and the pattern may 
be discerned in lowly places. 
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The “Cathedral of the Soul” is a Cosmic meeting place for all minds of the 
advanced members and workers of the 
Rosicrucian fraternity. It is the focal point of Cosmic radiations and thought 
waves from which radiate vibrations of health, peace, happiness, and inner 
awakening. Various periods of the day are set aside when many thousands 
of minds are attuned with the Cathedral of the Soul, and others attuning with 
the Cathedral at the time will receive the benefit of the vibrations. Those who 
are not members of the organization may share in the unusual benefits as well 
as those who are members. The book called Liber 777 describes the periods 
for various contacts with the Cathedral. Copies will be sent to persons who 
are not members if they address their requests for this book to Friar S. P.C., 
care of AMORC Temple, San Jose, California, enclosing three cents in postage 
stamps. (Please state whether member or not—thts is important.) 
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MYSTICAL LITERATURE— Vlnto Thee J Grant 


|r Is not possible to state 
that any one example of 
literature can meet all 
the criteria that might 
be set up as a measure- 
ment for determining 
mystical literature. It is, 
of course, necessary to 
study the author’s style 
and the purpose of the contents. The 
manuscript, Unto Thee I Grant, covers 
so many phases of man’s life that it is 
obvious that certain passages should 
not necessarily be of a specific mystical 
nature. The fact that the presentation 
of this book is to inspire man toward 
the best in living conveys to us that 
as inspirational literature, it carries 
definite mystical meanings. We have 
previously stated in this department 
that the final judge of mystical litera- 
ture must be the reader, so in present- 
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ing for consideration various sources 
that contain mystical knowledge, we 
must ever bear in mind that the reader 
himself has to gain from such literature 
the ultimate values that lie in ìt. 

The fact that many pieces of litera- 
ture have inspired thousands of people 
over a period of time is proof, to a cer- 
tain degree, that their meaning goes 
deeper than the casual printed word. 
As a presentation of mystical concepts, 
we find in Unto Thee I Grant, first of 
all, a noble and worth-while concept of 
God. This should be without doubt the 
prerequisite upon which to base inspi- 
rational and mystical literature. The 
concept of God is consistent through- 
out this book. It presents a deity that 
meets the qualifications within the 
thinking of the mystic. This is a God 
who transcends the universe and yet is 
intimately related to human affairs. 


This concept is not a dictatorial one as 
to deity, nor as to God, which in order 
to understand would require profound 
philosophical speculation. In this con- 
cept, God is an embodiment of all the 
constructive forces of the universe 
within man and existing about him. 


Much of this book is devoted to 
man’s relationship with God. It treats 
the common things of life, the differ- 
ences between men, the social obliga- 
tions of human beings, the natural re- 
lations, the emotions, and the advan- 
tages that can be gained upon the part 
of man through the exercise of his own 
effort. To select all the passages in this 
book that tend to uphold human dig- 
nity and the idealism of man’s relation- 
ship to the Cosmic forces would be im- 

ssible. These passages will have to 

discovered by the individual him- 
self, since to gain a complete viewpoint 
requires the consecutive reading and 
grasping of each idea. From the stand- 
point of selecting the book as a basis 
of mystical literature, there are a few 
examples that will give those who have 
read the book a new realization of its 
many fine passages and the reassur- 
ance that inspiration is maintained by 
its writings in spite of the number of 
times we have referred to it. This 
analysis will also introduce to those 
not familiar with the book some of the 
qualities that will be conducive to in- 
structive meditation and inspiration in 
their daily lives. 


One such example is found in this 
phrase: “The clearest human knowl- 
edge is but blindness and folly.” This 
concept of human knowledge causes us 
to realize the limited extent to which 
man has advanced mentally. There is 
a tendency to occasionally overrate the 
power of the human mind. While that 
power is great, we are humbled by the 
realization that even the greatest of 
human knowledge is, in comparison 
with all knowledge and all wisdom, but 
an infinitesimal part of the knowledge 
that can and does exist. The true mys- 
tic always exemplifies the trait of hum- 
bleness; and the realization, by any 
individual, that the greatest abilities 
are within the extreme limitations of 
one’s own being is a step in one’s 
progress toward the intimate realization 


of God. 


We must not think, however, that 
man lacks the potentialities for growth 
of knowledge beyond the limitations of 
the human mind. We read elsewhere 
in this book: “Canst thou think too 
greatly of thy soul or can too much 
be said in its praise? It is the essence 
of Him who gave it.” In the true mys- 
tical sense, we have here pointed out 
to us that one phase of being, the 
human soul, is a part of the absolute 
or universal knowledge that is a point 
of perfection in our otherwise limited 
being. This thought, as it were, is the 
opening of the door from the limita- 
tions of the brain of the human body 
to the realization that all knowledge 
lies within our grasp when and if we 
take the proper steps to direct ourselves 
to it. The consideration of inspirational 
literature, the practice of meditation 
and concentration, are means toward 
that achievement. 


We further read: “Thy soul is the 
monarch of thy frame; suffer not its 
subjects to rebel against it.” Here we 
elevate the dignity of the soul above 
the physical body. We are enjoined to 
so E our lives and physical exist- 
ence that they be subordinated to the 
soul, which is the one channel or path 
by which man can know God. 


Then we further read: “Know thy- 
self then the pride of His creation, the 
link uniting divinity and matter; be- 
hold a part of God Himself within thee; 
an her thine own dignity nor dare 
descend to evil.” This, in a sense, is 
the summing up of the ideas just ex- 
pressed—that the realization of God 
and His creation is united within one’s 
self, and that we dignify that relation- 
ship by directing our efforts and 
thoughts toward God rather than to- 
ward the material world. 


These concepts are truly the founda- 
tions of a mystical philosophy, a phi- 
losophy that subordinates the body to 
the soul but does not belittle the ex- 
istence of the body. We are kept aware 
of the state of our being and the obliga- 
tions to the physical and material 
world, but at the same time we are di- 
rected toward never losing sight of the 
fact that this is temporary and that we 
can direct our thoughts beyond what 
might appear, to the less conscientious 
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individual, to be the whole of life found 
in bodily and material expression. 

We can well conclude our short sum- 
mary of some of the mystical prin- 
ciples of this book with careful con- 
sideration of this passage found early 


V 


in the manuscript: “Hear then His 
voice, for it is gracious; and he that 
obeyeth shall establish his mind in 
peace profound; and bring everlasting 
growth to the soul that resideth within 
his body.” 


V 


ROSICRUCIANISM, AN ART AND A SCIENCE 
(Continued from Page 55) 


Neither Jesus nor any of the great 
Masters before him or after him ever 
manifested any of this modern attitude 
of discriminaton on social or material 
lines. To these Masters the least of our 
brethren were equal with all of us in 
the need for and the worthiness of re- 
ceiving the practical help which such 
an organization as the Rosicrucian Or- 
der can give. The parable of the ninety 
and nine is an old one and constitutes 
one of the foundation principles of the 
Rosicrucian Order. He or she who is 
so weak, so humble, so low down in the 
scale of worldly recognition as to be a 
mark of pity or criticism is one who 
is truly worthy of all the help that 
our organization can give; and that is 
why we are proud of the fact that not 
only in the present cycle, but in pre- 
vious cycles, the work of the Order 
continued in asylums, institutions, pris- 
ons, and places where the so-called 
sinful and illiterate are to be found. 


Another criticism made by those who 
do not understand the real principles 
of the organization is that today it is 
flooding the coun with too much 
literature, too much propaganda, too 
much talk about itself and its plans 
and ambitions. These persons forget 
that since the art of printing was made 
practical, the Rosicrucian Order was 
the first to use printing in a national 
sense, for the early pamphlets of 1610 
and 1614 were translated into many 
languages and scattered broadcast like 
seeds blown over the entire continent 
of Europe. To these were added other 
pamphlets of explanation and endorse- 
ment. For fifteen or twenty years the 
whole of Europe read and heard more 
about the Rosicrucian organization than 
it had ever read or heard about any 
other world-wide movement in the 
whole of the history of civilization. 
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These pamphlets were addressed to all 
of the people of the world regardless 
of distinction or position. The pam- 
phlets announced “a world-wide refor- 
mation,” and these pamphlets undoubt- 
edly constituted the largest individual 
system of propaganda ever instituted by 
man. Is that not a precedent by which 
we can gauge our present activities? 


There was no attempt to hide the 
existence of the Order or the nature of 
its activities, hopes, and ambitions from 
the public mind. Everything was done 
to make the organization become talked 
about and talked over the breakfast 
cup of coffee and in the twilight hours 
around the fireside. The fact is that 
the fulfillment of the desires of the 
Rosicrucian organization can be added 
only by world-wide publicity and by 
the enrollment of the interest if not 
the active participation of entire na- 
tions of people. 

Those who think that our present 
propaganda—that is, distributing tons 
of literature weekly into every part of 
North America—is an astonishing vio- 
lation of the supposed rules of conserva- 
tism will learn that that is nothing 
compared to the propaganda that will 
take place in this country before an- 
other twenty-five years have passed. 
By that time, even the most conserva- 
tive churches will be carrying on simi- 
lar forms of propaganda, and we will 
have entered into an age of nation- 
wide discussion of existing organiza- 
tions with a realization that only a 
nationwide comprehension of the ac- 
tivities of any group will bring about 
the possibilities of its fundamental 
plans. 


Desire for Improvement 


Real Rosicrucians are never con- 
cerned with what an individual has 


been or may be at the time he makes 
application for membership into the 
portals of the fraternity. The primary 
thing to consider is his worthiness to 
enter because of his sincere desire to 
improve himself. If sincerity and hon- 
esty of purpose marks the motive back 
of his application, he is truly worthy 
regardless of his social or financial posi- 
tion in hfe. The important thing for 
us to consider is what the individual 
becomes after being in the Order a cer- 
tain length of time. If the individual 
becomes illuminated, reformed, re- 
deemed, regenerated, reborn, and re- 
established in the Divine harmonious 
relationship with the Cosmic in which 
he was born into this life, then the 
organization can consider that it has 
done a noble work. 

Too many of those who criticize the 
admission of the poor and humble into 
the Rosicrucian Order are in it them- 


selves only because of the broad- 
minded, tolerant view that the Order 
takes of world distinctions; and if the 
organization were truly as conserva- 
tive and restricted in its membershi 
as some of these critics now insist it 
should be, they themselves would not 
be in it to find out what sort of mem- 
bers it has, for they would have prob- 
ably been the first to have been re- 
jected when their applications reached 
the Board. But we hope in time to 
change their viewpoint and to brin 
about a broadening of their vision an 
a widening of their consciousness un- 
til they develop the true Rosicrucian 
universal spirit of love for all human 
beings under the Fatherhood of God. 
The overemphasis of spiritual truths 
is merely a tendency toward religious 
cultism and finds no response in the 


heart of the Rosicrucian Order in any 
land. 


ALL MEMBERS—ATTENTION! 


Civilization: Shall We Lift It Higher? 


| 

Civilization is the product of man's creative mind. From the elements of the earth 
man has shaped it. As man has given unto civilization, so will it give unto him. It 
will advance only to the degree that man is its master. Whenever civilization enslaves 

the human mind that gave it existence, then it will crash, and beneath its weight will 
humanity be crushed. In the present it is the duty of every man and woman to exert, 
at all times, the power of their minds, to lift civilization higher so that the advantages 
it affords may be theirs. We ask every Rosicrucian to please write at once for a 
package of Rosicrucian literature to distribute among friends, or place informative 
leaflets where people may find them. It is a Rosicrucian duty to cultivate human intel- 
ligence so that this intelligence may elevate civilization. Don’t delay. Write now, to 
the address below, for the free package of attractive, assorted literature (also ask for the 
booklet, “Things You Can Do To Help”). 


ROSICRUCIAN EXTENSION DEPARTMENT 
Rosicrucian Park 


San Jose California 
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M ystery Sabools 


By Ropman R. Crayson, Grand Master 


-~ 


px student of an- 
cient or medieval 
history has found ref- 
erences to the mystery 
schools. The existence 
of mystery schools ex- 
tends so far back in 
time that perhaps its 
origin is unknown. 
That which is referred 
to as mysterious im- 
plies that there is no 
ready explanation for 
it. A mystery, or the 
mysterious, has appeal 
to the human mina. It 
would seem, then, that mystery is ap- 
plicable to the unknown, a condition 
upon which man seeks an explanation. 

e word mystery, in describing the 
ancient schools, is a fairly modern 
term. 

Mystery schools had much to do 
with the mystery of birth, life, and 
death. Rituals and dramas revolvi 
around these conditions were contrived. 
It must be construed that the teachers 
in the mystery schools had found satis- 
factory answers relating to birth, life, 
and death. It is also said that the 
schools carried on an unrestricted 
search for knowledge for the better- 
ment of the individual, and for the im- 
provement of the community by ex- 
ample. The mystery schools were 
usually associated with the advance of 
civilization. 

The pagan priesthood looked with 
great disfavor upon the true mystery 
schools. The priests felt that the teach- 
ings of the schools were competitive 
with that order of life advocated by the 
priests. It was necessary, therefore, 
that the adherents to the mystery 
schools meet in secret. Thus were 
formed secret brotherhoods. 

The most profound secrets of nature, 
science, and art were not entrusted to 
the masses. They were taught, how- 
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ever, to the secret 
brotherhoods of the 
mystery schools. As- 
pirants of the mystery 
schools were taught to 
contemplate the un- 
known so that through 
understanding much 
of the unknown would 
become known. The 
initiate was made to 
realize that he was 
changing his old order 
of living. Many of the 
teachings were re- 
vealed in the initia- 
tions conducted in the mystery schools. 
Through initiation, candidates were in- 
troduced to the mysteries. Initiations 
were ceremonial occasions in which the 
lives and accomplishments of various 
eo were used to exemplify or sym- 
olize certain truths and concepts. 


Osirian, Eleusinian, and Brahmic 


Perhaps the Egyptian Osirian mys- 
teries are the oldest of all mysteries or 
initiations. In the original legend, Set 
killed his brother, Osiris. In the initia- 
tion rites of the mystery school it was 
shown that Osiris represented the earth- 
ly creative forces and also virtue and 
goodness. His brother, Set, was the 
manifestation of evil. It was pointed 
out that the two forces of good and evil 
were continually in anian It was 
shown that Osiris had led a good life, 
and that he was resurrected and en- 
joyed an afterlife. Isis, the sister-wife 
of Osiris, recovered the body of Osiris 
following his death, and she breathed 
into his nostrils the Breath of Life of 
another world. 


Another ancient initiation was that 
of the Eleusinian mysteries. The mys- 
teries were dramatized at Eleusis in 
ancient Greece. The principal char- 
acters in the mystery were Demeter 
and her daughter, Persephone—the god- 


desses of agriculture. The death of 
Persephone, who was taken away by 
enemies, caused Demeter much suffer- 
ing. The initiation taught immortality; 
and the myths about the goddesses of 
vegetation show that just as plants die 
in the winter and are reborn in the 
spring, man, after his earthly days, will 
be resurrected in Elysium, the heaven 
of the ancients. The secret dramas of 
the Eleusinian mysteries are generally 
believed to have been found by Eumol- 
pus about 1400 years before Christ. 


The Temple of Eleusis was lighted 
only by an opening in the roof. The 
opening represented the universe. Aris- 
tides referred to the Eleusinian mys- 
teries as the common temple of the 
whole world. The advocates of the mys- 
teries through their acts gave acknowl- 
edgment of the insufficiency of popular 
concepts to satisfy the deeper Ponh 
and aspirations of the mund. Every- 
where and in all their forms the mys- 
teries were concerned with the cele- 
brating of death and with the restora- 
tion to life. In the various legends the 
details of the mode of death varied in 
the different countries where the mys- 
teries were practiced. 

It was generally known that there 
were mystery schools not only in 
Egypt, but also in Chaldea, India, and 
Greece. The essence of all the mys- 
teries consisted of a conception of an 
unapproachable being, a being that 
manifested itself to the senses in the 
eternal round of movement, birth, life, 
and death. Revered powers in many of 
the mysteries were in reality nature 
gods. 

Initiations in the mystery schools 
were often held on the occasion of the 
equinoxes on the separation of night 
and day at the moment when one of 
these principles began to prevail over 
the A a This, of course, referred to 
the eternal contest between the two 
perea of light and darkness. The 
keynote to the mysteries is found in 
the words of Longfellow: “The soul is 
dead that slumbers.” To the Eleusinian 
philosophers, true birth was that of the 
immaterial spiritual nature of man ris- 
ing above his fleshly nature. 

In Dante’s Inferno are symbolically 
described the sufferings of those who 
had not freed their spiritual natures 
from the cravings, habits, and limita- 


tions of their baser natures. The secret 
exercises for spiritual unfoldment were 
probably not generally known, but 
there is reason to believe that they were 
similar to the Brahmic mysteries, since 
it is known that the Eleusinian cere- 
monies were closed with the Sanskrit 
words konx om paz. 

That the mysteries taught in the an- 
cient schools were based upon great 
and eternal truths is attested by the 
veneration in which they were held by 
the great minds of that time. Cicero 
said of the Eleusinian mysteries that 
they taught men not only how to live, 
but also how to die. Apparently the 
Eleusinian mysteries survived other 
less strongly supported mysteries, and 
remained an institution until nearly 
400 years after Christ. They were then 
suppressed by Theodosius who declared 
that all would be destroyed who did 
not accept the Christian faith. 

In Athens the mysteries were prac- 
ticed untl about the eighth century. 
It is said that the ideals of early Chris- 
tianity were based on the high moral 
standards of the pagan mysteries, and 
that the first Christians met in the cata- 
combs under Rome and used as their 
places of worship the subterranean 
temples of Mithras. The mystery 
schools taught that no man could live 
intelligently who did not have a funda- 
mental knowledge of Nature and her 
laws—and that before man can obey he 
must understand. 


Initiations and Myths 


Initiation in the mystery schools in- 
cluded the teachings of T truths of 
primitive revelation, the immortality 
of the soul, the existence and attributes 
of one God, and the phenomena of 
nature. Symbolically the mysteries 
demonstrated the one of which the 
manifold was an infinite illustration. 
Initiation was held to elevate the soul 
from the material and purely human 
life to a communion with that which 
was of a higher Divine nature. Plato 
said that the object of the mysteries 
was to re-establish the soul in its primi- 
tive purity and perfection. 

Of the mysteries Cicero wrote: “It is 
with good reason that they use the term 
initiation; for it is in reality through 
them we have learned the first prin- 
ciples of life; and they not only teach 
us to live in a manner more consoling 
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and agreeable, but they soften the 
pains of death by hope of a better life 

ereafter.” Probably the foremost ob- 
ject of the mysteries was to teach the 
doctrine of one God, the resurrection of 
man to eternal hfe—to give dignity to 
the human soul, and to see the reflec- 
tion of the deity in the magnificent 
splendor of the universe. 


The Mithraic mysteries are a simpli- 
fication of the teachings of Zoroaster, 
the Persian mystic. Mithras, the god 
of intelligence, stands as mediator be- 
tween Ormazd, representing good, and 
Ahriman, representing evil. In the 
myth, each was struggling for control 
of the soul, and for supremacy in na- 
ture. In the ritual of initiation were 
repeated references to the birth of 
Mithras, to his sacrifice for man, to his 
death so that men might have eternal 
life, to his resurrection, and the raising 
of humanity by his intercession before 
the throne of Ormazd. The Mithraic 
mystery schools seemed to choose caves, 
for the most part, for their meeting 
places. 

Mithras was said to have been born 
on the occasion of the winter solstice 
about December 25. Mithras was said 
to dwell in the sun. As Mithras, he 
was lord of the sun. As Mithra, the 
feminine principle was represented. 


Persian mystics carried Mithraism to 
Rome during the first century after 
Christ. At one time nearly all of West- 
ern Europe was converted to the Mith- 
raic beliefs. Alexander Wilder wrote: 
“The Mithraic rites superseded the 
mysteries of Bacchus and became the 
foundation for the Gnostic system.” 
The mystery of Mithras flourished par- 
ticularly under Constantine. Mithras 
was not only light, but intelligence. 

The Egyptian cross, Tau, was in- 
scribed on the forehead of every per- 
son who was admitted into the mys- 
teries of Mithras. The Tau represented 
life. A sword with a black blade and a 
white hilt was used in these mysteries 
to represent the two principles of light 
and darkness. 

The Orphic mysteries are said to 
have been founded by Orpheus. These 
mysteries gave much attention to God, 
man, and Nature. Dionysus was the 

od of nature, or of the moisture which 
is the life of nature. Dionysus, Hermes, 
Prometheus, and Poseidon stand as one. 
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Like Mithras, Dionysus became the 
purveyor of light, life, and truth. Dio- 
nysus was said to be not only the cre- 
ator of the world, but the guardian of 
it, to die only to be reborn again. This 
gave strength to the concept that Diony- 
sus was the offspring of the creator. 


Orpheus founded the Greek mytho- 
logical system as a medium for his 
philosophic teachings. There are those 
who say that Orpheus was a Hindu. It 
is known that Orpheus was initiated 
into the Egyptian mysteries. The myth 
of Orpheus shows that he was one of 
the immortals who sacrificed himself 
so that mankind might have the wis- 
dom of the gods. 

Plutarch said that Adonis and Bac- 
chus were regarded as one and the 
same deity, and that this opinion was 
founded on the great similarity in many 
respects between the mysteries of the 
two gods. In some accounts the mys- 
teries of Bacchus were known as the 
Sabaean, Orphic, and Dionysian fes- 
tivals. They went back to the remotest 
antiquity among the Greeks; and by 
some were attributed to Bacchus him- 
self; and by others, to Orpheus. Bac- 
chus represented the rational soul of 
the inferior world. The mystery rites 
of Dionysus seemed to parallel those 
of Bacchus. Some felt that they were 
one and the same except that Dionysus 
was the solar aspect of Bacchus. 


In the East, Bacchus was an Oriental 
deity. Sabaean was the Oriental name 
for this deity. In earliest times he was 
worshiped in Arabia and India. Bac- 
chus has been considered to be the 
same as Osiris of the Egyptian myth; 
yet Orpheus, it is believed, was first to 
carry the Egyptian faiths into Greece. 
The doctrine of the unity of God was 
taught by Orpheus. His incarnation, 
death, resurrection or transfiguration, 
his union with matter, his division in 
the visible world, his return to the 
original unity, were taught in the mys- 
teries. The Bacchic rites at one time 
were of a high order. 


The Druid mystery schools were 
articularly stron He and Britain 
uring the period of the Roman con- 

quest. In their teachings a simpler 
moral code was taught to all, while 
the deeper esoteric teachings were giv- 
en only to the initiated. Max Muller 
referred to the Druids as “the men of 


the oaks.” Their study of nature was 
carried on, in part, in oak groves. 

It must be A Se at that there 
were other mystery schools than those 
mentioned. The teachings of those 
schools which were not under the 
thumb of the pagan priests undoubtedly 
had a tremendous bearing upon our 
culture today. The light of knowledge 
in some of the mystery schools grew 
bright, then dimmed through pressure 
and strictures by the main; only 
to grow warm and bright again. 


Modern Counterparts 


It is evident that the teachings of 
the mystery schools have been retained 
by various Orders, and perhaps re- 
clothed in new symbolic garments. 
Much of the ritualism of modern Or- 
ders is based on the trials which can- 
didates were subjected to, and the 
dramas of the ancient mystery schools. 
The trials were necessary in order to 
find the candidates worthy of the keys 
of wisdom with which they were sub- 
sequently entrusted. 

Cagliostro declared that the rose on 
the cross was one of the ancient and 
true symbols of the mystery schools. 
It may be construed, then, that the 
mystery schools may have founded 
their symbolism upon the rose and 
cross. Just as regeneration is the key 
to mystical and spiritual existence, the 
rose and cross typify the regeneration 
of man through the union of his tem- 
poral nature with his higher divine 
nature. Just as the seed from the 
flowers, which wither and die in the 
winter, is reborn in the spring, so must 
man grow in the expansion and un- 
foldment of his intelligence, knowledge, 
wisdom, and the infinite power within 
his own being. Symbolically and al- 
legorically, this was the high order of 
thought as taught by the true ancient 
mystery schools, and their rites were 
perhaps not as pagan as some historians 
Tad have us believe. 

The ancient mystery schools, which 
have modern counterparts in the Rosi- 
crucian and other nonreligious but fra- 
ternal Orders, owed their existence to 
the desire to perpetuate esoteric truths 
and a practical philosophy of life. These 
teachings were withheld from the un- 
initiated so that they could be pre- 
served from superstition and corrup- 
tion. 


ANCIENT EGYPTIAN GLASS 


By James C. Ferencs, M.A. F.R.C. 
Curator, Rosicrucian Egyptian Museum 


Tue oldest examples of glasswork, known 
to man, originated in Egypt; they were 
found in the tombs of the fourth millen- 
nium B.C. The early form of the glass, 


however, was really a glazed siliceous ware 
generally of an opaque color, which was 
worked into beads, necklace pendants, rings, 
amulets, tiles, bowls, vases, animal figures, 
and many other objects. The first use of 
a true glassy material by itself does not 
occur until the 18th dynasty (1500 B.C.). 


An interesting story of the discovery of 
glass is told by Pliny. A ship from Egypt, 
loaded with natron, anchored itself some- 
where on the shore of Phoenicia. Its crew 
unable to find any stones at hand to support 
their cooking ware used some lumps of 
natron, in order to prepare their meal. 
They were surprised when they noticed 
that the heat from the fire had fused the 
natron and the sand into a substance which 
proved to be glass; and so through this acci- 
dent came the beginning of this ancient art. 


The ruins of a number of glassworks have 
been found in Egypt, the earliest at Thebes 
—used during the reign of Amenhotep III— 
and three or four others at Tell el-Amarna, 
the city of the great Akhenaton, 


The Rosicrucian Egyptian, Oriental Mu- 
seum has many examples of the early 
Egyptian glassmaker’s art. The Museum’s 
collection contains a number of ancient 
receptacles used for holding perfumes and 
essences—also, on display are ornaments 
and amulets. 
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Anaient Wisdom and the Bible 


By Gispert L. Bossarp, F.R.C., D.D. 


Fellow, American Institute of Electrical Engineers 


“Te principles laid 
down by Jesus in the 
Sermon on the Mount 
are scientific in the strict- 
est sense of the word— 
they deal with the Law 
of Cause and Effect. His 
so-called miracles are not 
the arbitrary, capricious 
decision of a deity; rath- 
er, they are the invoking of the spirit- 
ual Law of Cause and Effect available 
to all of us. That this is so is at once 
apparent from Jesus’ statement: “Great- 
er works than these shall he do.” When 
Solomon said, “As a man thinketh in 
his heart, so is he,” he too emphasized 
this Law of Cause and Effect as per- 
taining to our whole Being and all of 
our “Getting.” The though tendency 
established by us determines success or 
failure; health or illness; wealth or 

overty; joy or sadness; happiness or 

iscontent—all entirely in accordance 
with our daily thinking. This explains 
the esoteric meaning of the Rosicrucian 


statement COSMIC LAW FULFILLS. 


However, this thinking must result 
in an inner experience, arousing the 
emotion, which then fires the power 
that initiates the cycle leading to con- 
crete demonstration. The Beatitudes in 
the fifth chapter of Matthew (with 
these the Sermon on the Mount opens) 
summarize the whole Christian teach- 
ing. Correctly understood in its esoteric 
meaning, the teaching of Jesus reverses 
the present-day concept of orthodox re- 
ligion, for it directs our thoughts to the 
“God of our Hearts,” from the outer 
world of manifestation of Effect to the 
inside Sanctuary of Self—this latter 
phrase being a most appropriate and 
effective one, coined by the Imperator 
of the international Rosicrucian juris- 
diction in connection with his recent 
book, which describes this condition of 
the inner self. 
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This concept of scien- 
tific Christianity is now 
held by millions of peo- 
ple. In tracing its ongin 
we find an interesting 
coincidence: the first in- 
dications of an organized 
movement of scientific 
Christianity became ap- 
parent about 35 years 
ago, coinciding with the re-establish- 
ment of the present cycle of the Rosi- 
crucian Order in the Americas. The 
Rosicrucian Order is not a religious 
movement; and as its students well 
know, it is a humanitarian, ‘‘nonsec- 
tarian fraternal body of men and wom- 
en devoted to the investigation, study 
and practical application of natural 
and spiritual laws for the purpose of 
enabling all to live in harmony with 
the creative, constructive Cosmic forces 
for the attainment of health, happiness, 
and peace.” 


Religions and Spirituality 


The teachings of Jesus have influ- 
enced humanity to a greater extent than 
the teachings of any other Personality— 
but the amazing fact is that he never 
taught a system of theology. Neither 
does the Christian Bible teach theology 
or doctrines, which present-day ortho- 
dox churches think of such paramount 
importance. Jesus also never intro- 
duced any form of ecclesiasticism or 
priesthood—a thing entirely against his 
own nature. “The letter killeth, but 
the spirit giveth life”; what a far cry 
this 1s from the pompous ornamenta- 
tions and titles of certain religious 
groups. This has nothing in common 
with the Biblical injunction: “The 
Truth shall make you free.” Jesus 
emphasized the inner experience which 
alone can bring spiritual illumination. 


Jesus taught spiritual principles and 
he concerned himself with mental at- 


titudes . . . “The hour cometh when 
ye shall neither in this mountain, nor 
yet at Jerusalem, worship the Father. 
... The hour cometh, and now is, when 
the true worshippers shall worship the 
Father in spirit and in truth; for the 
Father seeketh such to worship him. 
God is a spirit and they that worship 
him must worship Aim in spirit and in 
truth.” Here is nothing of dogmatic, 
doctrinal, detailed observances of out- 
ward behavior. 

The orthodox Christian abhors the 
bibles of other religions; he thinks it 
sacrilegious to study them and he shuns 
the wisdom they contain. Why? Did 
not Jesus proclaim: “The Truth shall 
make you free.” The Christian Bible 
is a guidebook and manual for the de- 
velopment of the soul-personality, but 
its language is that of mysticism and 
metaphysics and unless we have the 
key that unlocks this esoteric wisdom 
we fail to penetrate its secrets. 

There are over 1,400 religions and 
cults, each claiming to be the sole and 
exclusive depository of the revelations 
of the only true religion. All the others 
must therefore be wrong. In addition to 
the Christian Bible there are many 
other bibles of world importance, rep- 
resenting other religions and cultures. 
This the orthodox Christian is apt to 
dismiss with the one word Heathens— 
hardly a sensible approach to “‘univer- 
sal brotherhood”! Too much human 
prejudice and sectarianism stand in the 
way of spiritual enlightenment, yet 
800,060,000 people profess to be 
Christians. 


Approach to Truth 


To arrive at Truth for its own sake 
and not merely to prove the correctness 
of one’s own religious views, regardless 
of the facts, requires a scientific ap- 
proach and great strength of character; 
to openly voice this goal—even in this 
twentieth century of scientific progress 
—takes undaunted courage, because the 
clergy, as in past centuries, insist upon 
conformity to their views of a special 
brand of “salvation.” This is not so 
much a criticism of “blind faith,” as a 
plea for a reformation from within the 
churches before a more appealing type 
of materialism has destroyed them; 
they are without doubt the greatest 
potential for good and should have our 
unstinted support. 


Instead of following the refrain “The 
old-time religion is good enough for 
me,’ our churches must follow the 
Christ teachings by emphasizing the 
fact that only through inner spiritual 
experience can we make progress to- 
ward greater perfection. The concept 
of a self-effacing, lowly sinner must be 
replaced with the concept of the ideal 
man and woman—the true child of 
God who is seeking self-expression and 
who is a co-creator with God. Man 
must be taught to direct his thinking, 
and he must realize that so-called “sin” 
is the misuse of his spiritual powers, 
and therefore a mistake; he must real- 
ize that the only punishment which can 
follow is the natural consequence of 
the act, in accordance with the Law 
of Cause and Effect. 


The time is now here where it is a 
mistake to think that the esoteric mean- 
ing of Jesus’ teachings must be with- 
held from the masses and that only the 
clergy should be privileged to know 
them. There is a world of difference 
between the pristine principles taught 
by Christ Jesus and the intolerance 
that breeds sectarian difference of not 
even superficial value. The search for 
Truth will not destroy your faith in 
your church, in Christianity, or in the 
Bible. On the contrary, it will immense- 
ly strengthen it, because there is noth- 
ing mightier than Truth. It may de- 
stroy your childish attitudes, but Paul 
in the first epistle to the Corinthians 
pointed the way. when he said: “But 
when that which is perfect is come, 
then that which is in part shall be done 
away. When I was a child, I spake as 
a child, I understood as a child, I 
thonght as a child: but when I became 
a man, I put away childish things. For 
now we see through a glass, darkly; 
but then face to face: now I know in 
part; but then shall I know even as also 
I am known.” 


As the advanced Rosicrucian student 
knows, all the religions of the world, 
and therefore all the world bibles, draw 
their inspiration and commentaries 
from one original source: the ancient 
wisdom contained in the oldest scrip- 
ture, the Vedas of the Hindus and m 
other traditions of incredible antiquity. 
The founder of each religion, inspired 
by a sincere desire to act as interpreter 
for his fellow men, has commented 
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upon the inner meaning of this ancient 
wisdom; or being inspired through 
spiritual meditation, he has restated 
these principles in language best suited 
to the conditions of his own environ- 
ment and age. Outstanding examples 
of these emissaries, or interpreters, of 
the one great Universal Truth, are the 
great Buddha in India, with his Dham- 
mapada, the scripture of the Law; Lao- 
Tze and Confucius in China; The In- 
dian Bhagavad-Gita; Zoroaster of Per- 
sia; Amenhotep IV and Hermes of 
Egypt; Pythagoras and Plato of Greece; 
Moses in Syria, and later, Jesus the 
Christ in Jerusalem. 

One’s study of commentaries of the 
Christian Bible and of the principal 


V 


bibles of other religions becomes a 
source of enlightenment. The inspira- 
tion derived therefrom leads to a wider 
understanding and appreciation of the 
Christian scriptures. Each bible is a 
fragment of the mystical wisdom of 
preceding ancient civilizations, seen 
through the light of its founder. When 
combined, all of these bibles disclose 
one ancient spiritual tradition, one 
great Truth and one great religion. 

In our present world, straining un- 
der fears, prejudices and apprehension 
of impending atomic doom, the popular 
psychological tricks of “getting” must 
make place for the dynamic, creative 
thinking which directs natural law and 
contacts Cosmic power. 


V 


Can You Explain This? 


ROM Frater Roland Ehr- 
mann of Springs, South 
Africa, comes an inter- 
esting comment regard- 
ing the mystenous ruins 
of Zimbabwe in Southern 

=|| Rhodesia: “Known to the 

N| Portuguese for many cen- 

turies these great ruins 
were brought to public attention in 

1867. With walls in places thirty feet 
high and graduated in thickness from 
ten feet at the base to seven at the 
summit, these reminders of a forgotten 
past stand in three groups over an area 
of approximately two and a quarter 
miles. All main structures are dines 
or nearly so, are made of dressed but 
unmortared stone, and seem to have 
been part of a single plan. 

“Of the age of the ruins or the build- 
ers themselves, nothing is known. The 
word Zimbabwe has been translated 
stone buildings, but archaeologists have 
not yet discovered who gave them that 
name, who the builders were, or when 
they worked to put them together. In- 
teresting artifacts have been recovered 
from the ruins but these seem to be- 
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long to times much later than the 
original building. 

“Two in particular, a zodiacal bowl 
and a divinatory bowl, suggest Egypt: 
the zodiacal bowl picturing the sun at 
the equinox between Taurus and Gemi- 
ni indicating a period of 4000 years 
B. C., and the divinatory bowl showing 
a crocodile of particular significance to 
the earliest Egyptians. Also in 1867 a 
tribe of Mashonas (children of the sun) 
was living near by. Archaeologists rule 
these out as not being of any help so 
far as fixing Zimbabwe’s date is con- 
cerned. 


“At present, authorities have virtual- 
ly agreed to disagree: some contending 

at certain Egyptians were responsi- 
ble; some the Sabaeans from Yemen, 
Arabia; and others that the Dravidian 
Indians were the builders. Native 
‘tribal memory’ is of little help, for it 
reaches back only some two hundred 
years to the Barotse Empire when the 
natives fought over the ruins of Zim- 
babwe. All in all, it seems a stalemated 
archaeological mystery. Can you ex- 
plain it?” 


yan 
AVE a 


UPREME and Grand Lodge 
officers, ritualistic officers, 
convocation speakers, and 
thirteen colombes of the 
Supreme Temple—a hun- 
dred in all—enjoyed a 

re-Christmas feast early 

LAE m December in the Rec- 
d| reation room of the Su- 
preme Temple. This annual dinner 
sponsored by the Order has become a 
very natural way, the Imperator re- 
marked, of expressing the Order’s grat- 
itude for the umselfish service of so 
many during the year. Prepared and 
served by a group of sorors, under the 
direction of Soror Margaret Gerhard, 
the meal itself was an eloquent ex- 
ample of that unselfish service which 
the Imperator had in mind. 

As on previous occasions, Grand 
Master Rodman Clayson presided with 
the right note of good fellowship. The 
entertainment was exceptional: Iru 
Price was back again with his accor- 
dion; Colombe Joan Hansen did a tap 
dance; Colombe Felice Miles played 
Manazucci’s Waltz Brilliant, and form- 
er Colombe Arlin Drake gave an in- 
terpretive Spanish dance. There were 
four big little Juniors from the Bessie 
Clark Dance Studio who performed 
some acrobatic dances. Frater James 
French sang Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desir- 
ing; a group of Colombes sang Silent 
Night, and Frater Paul Deputy directed 
a community sing. 

Prestidigitator Peter Falcone, ably 
interfered with by Pat Dugan’s as- 
sistance, added just the fillip necessary 
to make the evening complete. Report- 
edly the high point of this demonstra- 
tion came when the suave Dr. Talley 
risked his neck in the Falcone noose— 
and broke the rope. Some rough neck, 
according to the Maestro. The evening 
ended satisfactorily for all concerned. 


a) 


The Light and Shadow Club of San 
Jose presented an exhibit of Photo Art 
in the Rosicrucian tian and Orien- 
tal Museum during December. Nearly 
a hundred prints made up the exhibit, 
and there was variety enough to please 
the large number of visitors who came 
to see them. 


The Club’s selection committee, in 
addition to President Ed Cismondi, in- 
cluded George Andrews, John Barnes, 
Ted Meyer, and Jerry Seabury. 


One visitor to the exhibit was kind 
enough to leave a list of the prints 
which he found especially attractive. 
Since it seems fairly representative, it 
is given here: Red Sails, Gustav Fassin; 
Antique Geometry, Manuel Sunyer; 
Autumn Mist, Ed Cismondi; Tritomas, 
Sam McNear; Fence Pattern, Walter 
Rohde; R.P.M., Bill Ollom; Checker 
Abstract, George Andrews; Eggshell 
Abstract II, John Barnes; Fog Fairy- 
land, Vernon Broadbent; Seclusion, 
George Alves; Lone Vigil, Arnold Del 
Carlo, and A Street in Taxco, Ruth 
Penberthy. 


On December 9, Dr. Gustav Fassin, 
a member of the Club, gave an illus- 
trated lecture in the Museum on “A 
Century of Photography.” A pioneer 
in the field of stereo-photography and 
co-founder of Argus Camera Company, 
also a designer of its products, Dr. 
Fassin kept a large audience strictly 
attentive im a thoroughly expert and 
charming manner. 

V 


Just before Christmas, the Kepher- 
Ra Club held a Carnival in the Temple 
Recreation room—to raise money for 
local relief work. The money-making 
ideas were as various and ingenious as 
the generous entertainment provided. 
Result: an evening of fun for all 
(counting the hard labor of Kepher-Ra 
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members on the side of fun) and over 
$100 clear for its welfare fund. 


* * = 


Lodges, and Chapters too, have made 
successful use of the bazaar idea to 
raise funds for worthy purposes. Out- 
standing in this regard is the work of 
the Scarab Club of the Vancouver, B.C., 
Lodge. Its proceeds from the November 
bazaar netted something near $800. 
Francis Bacon Lodge of San Francisco 
and Booker T. Washington Chapter 
of NYC are others reporting success- 
ful bazaars. 


vy & WV 


Hermes Lodge in Los Angeles has 
instituted a “Begin Again Class.” The 
brain child of Inspector-General Gilbert 
Holloway, Sr., the Begin Again Class 
was welcomed by Master Tom Wins- 
borrow as a means of satisfying those 
members who wanted to review their 
studies in thoroughgoing fashion. Past 
Master Ed Copeland got the whole idea 
moving with a most individual and in- 
genious method of presentation and now 
even advanced students of the highest 
degrees are happily in their second 
neophytehood. 

On December 4, Inspector-General 
Lawrence E. Blanchard of Oakland was 
the honored speaker at the Supreme 
Temple Convocation in San Jose. On 
the day following, Frater J. Duane 
Freeman, Director of Sunshine Circles, 
went from San Jose to Oakland to 
address the lodge—a double-header for 
Oakland. 

V Ay 


In November, Thebes Lodge of 
Detroit had another of those mys- 
terious Feather Parties. Turkeys were 
mentioned, also chickens ‘“de-feath- 
ered.” If words mean anything at all— 
semanticists say they do—then why at 
a feather party is everything defeath- 
ered? A young housewife recently ar- 
rived in the U.S. met with similar 
doubletalk from the butcher when she 
bought a chicken. “Do you want it 
dressed?” he asked. 

“No,” she said, “Ill have it un- 
dressed,” and was she amazed when 
she unwrapped it at home to find that 
it was dressed—it had all its feathers 


on! 
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Espiral, publication of Quetzalcoatl 
Lodge of Mexico City, recently asked 
the question: “What generally have 
you found to be most beneficial in your 
study and practice of Rosicrucian prin- 
ciples?” 

Among the replies were: “The abili- 
ty to create favorable conditions in my 
life.” —Maria de Jesus Degollado. 

“The discovery of my inner poten- 
tialities and the unfoldment and use 
of them.” —Juan Aguilar. 

“The acquisition of knowledge for 
better living.” —Ruperto Betancourt. 

“The balance between material and 
spiritual things.” —F. Valero. 

“The gradual change in my way of 
thinking and acting.” —Elena Guzman. 

“The gift of understanding and the 
joy of service.” —Rafael Virtiz Rojo. 


ROSICRUCIAN RALLY IN PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


The first Rosicrucian rally to be held in Arizona will be sponsored by the Phoenix 
Chapter of AMORC on Saturday and Sunday, March {5 and 16. A cordial invitation 
to this rally is extended by the Phoenix Chapter to all Rosicrucians in Arizona and to 
members visiting in that state. Registration for the rally will begin at noon, Saturday, 
March 15, at the Phoenix Woman’s Club, 603 North First Avenue. A program will 
follow consisting of a Temple Convocation, lectures, demonstrations, and the first 
Arizona showing of motion pictures taken under the direction of the Imperator in 


Egypt and India. On Saturday evening, there will be a banquet followed by a dance. 


The Supreme Secretary, Frater Cecil A. Poole, will be present at this rally to address 


the members attending. 


For additional information, members are invited to write to Mr. Thomas J. Croaff, Jr., 
Rally Chairman, 210 West Adams Street, Phoenix. The telephone number is: 4-3079. 
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PARISIAN CONCLAVE 


Shown is an assembly of French Rosicrucians who participated in a membership forum in Paris recently. The forum 
was under the direction of Mlle. Guesdon. Grand Secretary of AMORC in France. The Imperator. Ralph M. Lewis. was 
a guest speaker. Three members. representing the greater membership of Paris and envirens, are laying plans to establish 
a ritualistic Temple in Paris in the immediate future. 

(Photo by AMORC 
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Experience 
Provides Knowledge 


. ab the Rose - Crocr 
Yni 4 


Awaken Talents ee Rediscover Life 


APHAZARD EVENTS bring only 

* unrelated knowledge. Directed ex- 
periences—practical demonstrations of 
natural phenomena— reveal the order and 
system of nature. Things do not just hap- 
pen—behind each occurrence is the canse 
from which it follows by necessity. 
Through the intelligent use of such causes 
you can accomplish mastery of life. 

At the Rose-Croix University, demon- 
strations and personal mstruction convert 
theories into useful realities. Enjoy class- 
room and laboratory instruction in vari- 
ous arts and sciences. Do you long to 
investigate personally some of the mys- 


ROSE-CROIX UNIVERSITY 


Rosicructan Park . San Jose, California, U.S.A. 


teries of nature, functions of the mind, 
the mystical effects of music and color, 
and numerous other related subjects? 
Fully qualified Rosicrucian teachers will 
satisfy your intellectual desires. 

Simple instruction—no university or 
college education is necessary—as easy to 
understand as your Rosicrucian mono- 
graphs. Plan to come this summer and 
rediscover yourself. Use coupon below for 
complete free details. 


LOW (hea or ae ` 
TUITION 


| Rose-Croix University l 
$4500 


June 16-July 5 i 
(Three Weeks) 


i Please send me the free booklet, "The Story of l 
| Learning,” which gives me full particulars on Rose- l 
| Croix University. | 
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The Rosierucian Order, existing in all civilized lands, is a nonsectarian fraternal body of men 
und women devoted to the investigation, study, and practical application of natural and spiritual 


laws. 


structive Cosmic forces for the attainment of health, happiness, and peace. 


nationally known as “AMORC" 


lunds constitutes the only form of Rosicrucian activities united in one body. 
It gives them freely to affiliated members together with many other benefits. 


not sell its teachings. 


The purpose of the organization is to enable all to live in harmony with the creative, con- 


The Order is inter- 


(an abbreviation), and the AMORC in America und all other 


The AMORC does 


For complete information about the benefits and advantages of Rosicrucian association write a 


letter to the address below, and ask for the free book The Mastery of Life. 


S. P. C.. in care of 


Address Scribe 


AMORC TEMPLE © Rosicrucian Park, San Jose, California, U.S.A. è (Cable Address: “AMORCO”’) 


Supreme Exeeutive for the Jurisdiction of The Americas, British Commonwealth and Empire, 


Franee, and Africa: 


Ralph M. Lewis, F£. R, C.—Imperator 


DIRECTORY 


PRINCIPAL AMERICAN LODGES AND CHAPTERS OF THE A, M.O. R.C. 
The following are the principal chartered Rosicrucian Lodges und Chapters in the United States, its 


territories and possessions. 
given upon written request. 


ARIZONA 
Phoenix: 
Phoenix Chapter, 1738 West Van Buren St, Fred 
A. Warren, Master, 1254 So, 21st Place. 
CALIFORNIA 
Fresno: 
Fresno Chapter, Hotel 
& Kern Sts. Paul T. Dodgson, 
Yosemite Ave. 
Long Beach :* 
Abdiel Lodge, 2455 Atlantic Ave. 
Master, 335 E. 9th St., Apt. 7. 
Los Angeles :* 


Californian. Van Ness 
Master, 164 


Henry L, Fout, 


Hermes Lodge, 148 N. Gramercy Place, Tel. 
GLadstone 1230. T. H. Winsborrow, Master, 
400 S. Kenmore Ave. 

Oakland :* 

Oakland Lodge, 268 12th St. © A. Johnson, 


Master, 5936 Keith Ave, 

Pasadena: 

Akhnaton Chapter, 20 N. Raymond St. Frank L. 
Barnett, Master, 3134 N. Bartlett Ave., Sin 
Gabriel. 

Sacramento: 

Clement B. LeBrun Chapter, 1.O.O.F. Bldg., 9th 
& K Sts. Margaret Irwin, Master, 1516 15th St. 
San Diego; 

San Diego Chapter, 4467 30th St. Nell D, John- 
son, Master, 2521 Frankfort St. 

San Francisca:* 


Francis Bacon Lodge, 1957 Chestnut St., Tel. 


WEst 1-4778. Carl T. Endemann». Master, X7 
Central Ave., Sausalito. 
COLORADO 


Denver: 
Denver Chapter, 1470 Clarksun SU J. 
Carr, Master, 1235 Washington St. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington: 
Thomas Jeffersou Chapter, 1322 Vermont Ave. 
W. Rainey Andrews, Master, 324 Lynwood St., 
Apt. 203, Alexandria, Va. 
Geo. Washington Carver Chapter, 1.0.0.F. Hall. 
9th & T Sts. Henry Purvis Wiley, Master, 4041. 
t2th_ St., S. E. 
FLORIDA 
Miami: 
Miami Chapter, Biscayne Temple., 120 N. W. 15th 
Ave. A. E. Shephard, Master, 2829 S. W. I7th St. 
ILLINOIS 
Chicago :* 
Nefertiti Lodge, 2539 N. Kedzie Ave.. Tel, Ever- 


Clifford 


glade 1-8627. Charles Wilson Gaddis, Master. 
3500 N. Natchez Ave. 
INDIANA 


Indianapolis: 

Indianapolis Chapter, 311 Ober Bldg., 38 N. Penn- 
sylvania St. Osear R. Smail, Master, 849 B. 
Morris St. 

South Bend: _ 

May Banks Stacy Chapter, Knights of Pythias 
Hall, 519 S. St. Joseph St. Louisa M. Weaver, 
Master, 2868 Lincolnway E., Mishawaka. 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore :* 
John O'Donnell 
William A. Jones, Master, 


Lodge, 301 W. Redwood St. 
Box 4, Savage, Md. 


The names and addresses of other American Lodges and Chapters will be 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston:* 
Johannes Kelpius Lodge, Hotel Brunswick, 520 
Boylston st. Clara A. Bromley, Master, 262 
Newbury St. 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit :* 
Thebes Lodge, 616 Hancock Ave., 
Kambol, Master, 7372 Kipling. 
Lansing: 
Leonardo da Vinci Chapter, 603 S. Washington. 
William A. Burrell, Master, R.F.D. 1. 

MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis: 
Essene Chapter, Northern Light 
Ave., N. E. Irene Lindsay, Muster, 525 4th 
S. E. 

MISSOURI 
St. Lonis:* 
Thutmose Lodge, Geo, Washington Hotel, 600 
N. Kingshighway Bivd. Blanche Patton, Master, 
2234 Yale Ave., Maplewood 17. 

NEW JERSEY 
Newark: 
H. Spencer Lewis Chapter, 443-445 Broad St, 
Rebecca Barrett, Master, 1442 Washington Ave., 
Belleville. 

NEW YORK 
Bufalo: 
Rama Chapter, Benevolent-Trinity Lodge Temple, 
34 Elam Place, Bernard B. Kish, Master, 3081. 
Ontario St. 
New York City:* 
New York City Lodge, 250 W. 57th St. Walter 
G. Klingner, Master, 135-15 Dennis Ave., Spring- 
field Gardens, L. I. 
Booker T. Washington Chapter, 69 W. 125th St. 
Clarence M. Callender, Master, 35 Mt. Morris 
Park, Apt. 4-D. 


West. S. F. 


Hull, 988 22nd 
Ave., 


Rochester: — Be 
Rochester Chapter, Hotel Seneca. Willjam H 
Rabjohns, Master, 1199 Hilton-Purma Corners 
Rd., Spencerport, 

OHIO 


Cincinnati: 

Cincinnati Chapter, 204 Hazen Bldg., 9th & Main 
Sts. Lillie M. Corbett, Master, 40 Highway, 
Ludlow, Ky. 

Columbus: 

Helios Chapter, 697 S. High St. Wesley M. Car- 
penter., Master, R.F.D. 1. Hilliards. 

Dayton: 

Elbert Hubbard Chapter, Ruuh Hall, 56 E. 4th 
St. Josephine Christian, Master, 318 Lexington 


Ave. 
Toledo: 
Michael Faraday Chapter. 116% Erie St. Ina 


M. Daniel, Muster, 5740 Lakeside Ave. 


Youngstown: 
Youngstown Chapter, 301 E. Wood St 


Gallo, Master, 2822 Mahoning Ave. 
OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma City: 
Amenhotep Chapter. Rm. 318, Y.W.C.A. Bldg. 
Ernest A. Ittner, Master, Box 3555 N. W. Sta. 


James 


(Directory Continued on Next Page) 


OREGON 
Portland :* 
Portland Rose Lodge, 2712 S. E. Salmon. Kath- 
leen Duthie. Master, 2767 S. W. Talbot Rd. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia :* 
Benjamin Franklin Lodge, 1308 W. Girard Ave, 
Margaret Klug, Master, 168 W. Nedro Ave., Olney. 
Pittsburgh :* 
First Pennsylvania Lodge, 615 W. Diamond St., 
N.S. Angelo Salvatti, Master, 2035 Cirele Drive, 
Clark Manor. Aliquippa. 
RHODE ISLAND 
Providence: 
Roger Williams Chapter, 
Hotel. Lillian Miller, Master 
Riverside. 


Sheraton-Biltmore 
33 Circuit Drive, 


TEXAS 
Houston: 
Houston Chapter, 1320 Rusk Ave. W. C. Putney. 
Master, 1404 Nashua Si. 


WASHINGTON 
Neattie:* 
Michael Maier Lodge, Wintonia Hotel, 1431 
Minor St. R. S. Quinill, Master, 8418 California 
Ave. 
Tacoma: 


Takhoma Chapter, 1.0.0.F. Temple, 508 6th Ave. 

Richard C. Parent, Master, Box 95. E. Olympia. 
WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee: 

Karnak Chapter. Commerce Bldg.. 744 N, 4th St. 

Frieda F. Luctman, Master, 19541-A W. Keefe Ave. 


LODGES and CHAPTERS throughout the World 


The addresses of other Grand Lodges, or the names and 


given upon request. 


AUSTRALIA 
Adelaide, South Australia: 
Adelaide Chapter, 12 Pirie St. E. Mansbridge. 
Master, 19 Stanley St., Lower North. 
Brisbane, Queensland: 


Brisbane Chapter. New Chureh Hall. Ann St. 
puda Monteith. Master, Oxley Rda.. Sherwood, 
5, We. 3. 


Melbourne, Victoria: 
Harmony Chapter, 25 Russell St. Lance E. EIM, 
Master, 18 Lascelles St.. W. Coburg N. 13. 
Sydney, N.S. W.: 
Sydney Chapter, I.0.0.F. Hall. 100 Clarence St. 
B. Winterford, Master. Box 889, G. P. O. 
BRAZIL 
Rio de Janeiro: 
Rio de Janeiro Chapter, Praca da Independencia 
10, 2° andar. Jose Nunes Gouveia, Muster, Cuixa 
Postal 152, Copacabana. 
Nao Paulo: 
Sav Paulo Chapter. Rua Riachuelo 275. 8° Andar, 
Salas 815-16. Oreste Nesti. Master, Caixa Postal 
8803 
CANADA 
Montreal, Que.: 
Mount Royal Chapter, Victoria Hall, Westmount, 
Peter Maydan, Master. 26 Levesque Blvd., 
L'Abord a Plouffe. 
Torente, Ont.: 
Toronto Chapter, 39 Davenport Rd. 
sey, Master. 12 Hatherly Rd. 
Vancouver, B. C.:* 
Vancouver Lodge, 878 Hornby St. Robert Spald- 
ing, Master, 2828 Kitchener St. 
Victoria, B. C.:* 
Vietoria Lodge, 725 Courtney St. 
Shewell, Master. 549 Vancouver St. 
Windsor, Ont.: 
Windsor Chapter, 808 Marion 
Brook. Master. 2089 Argyle Ct.. 
Winnipeg, Man.: 
Charles Dana Dean Chapter, Royal Templar Hall, 
360 Young St. Ronald Scarth, Master, 155 Lyle 
St., St. James. 
CHEILE 
Nantiago: 
Santiagu Chapter, San Diego 221 tSubsterraneo), 
Aristides Munoz Olmes, Master, Clasificador 
68- H. 
CUBA 
Camaguey : 
Camaguey Chapter, Independencia y Raul Lamar. 
Dr. B. Alvarez Lopez, Master, Republica 160. 
Cienfuegos: 
Cienfuegus Chapter. 
Apartado 167. 
Hayana: 
Havana Chapter. Masonic Temple, “Jose qe la 
Luz Caballero.” Santa Emilia 116. altos Santos 
Suárez. Srta. ©. Montalvan, Master, Calle 16 No. 
53, Apto. 1, Vedado. 
Santiago: 
Heliopolis Chapter. “Logia Fraternidad No. 1," 
Calle Desideriu Fajardo (Esquina Gral. Pur- 
tuondal. J. M. Subirats, Master, Hernan Cortes 20. 
DENMARK AND NORWAY 
Copenhacen :* 
The AMORC Grand Lodge of Denmark and 
Norway. Arthur Sundstrup, Gr. Master, Vester 
Voldgade 104. 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
Trujillo: 
Trujillo Chapter, R. F. 
General Luperon 42. 
EGYPT 
Cairo: 
Amenhotep Grand Lodge. 
Master. 1 Kasr-El-Nil St. 


Cyril Buck- 


Gertrude 


Ave. George H, 
Walkerville. 


José M. Bra Yero, Master, 


Mejia S.. Master, Calle 


Salim C. Saad, Grand 


addresses of their representatives, will be 


ENGLAND 
The AMORC Grand Lodge of Great Britain. 
Raymund Andrea, Grand Master, 34 Bayswater 


Ave.. Westbury Park. Bristol 6. 
London: 
Francis Bacon Chapter, Institute of Journalists, 
2 & 4 Tudor St. Lawrence Ewels, Master, 86 
Datehet Rd., Catford. London S. E. 6. 
Manchester: 
John Dalton Chapter, St. Michaels, Spath Rd., 
Didsbury. C. E. . Mullins, Master, 15 Moss 
Bank. Off Crescent Rd., Nr. Crumpsall. 
FRANCE 
Mile, Jeanne Guesdon. Sec., 56 Rue Gambetta, 
Villeneuve Sainte Georges (Seine & Oise). 
GERMANY 
AMORC. Muenchen 15. Postfach 76. 
HOLLAND 
Amsterdam :* 
De Rozekruisers Orde. Groot-Loge der Nederlan- 
den. J. Coops. Gr. Master, Hunzestraat 141. 
INDONESIA 
Bandung, Javu:* 
Mrs. M. C. Zeydel. Gr. 
Sulandjana, nr 1. 
ITALY 
Rome: 
Italian Grand Lodge of AMORC. (Direct in- 
quiries regarding the activities of this Lodge 
to A.M. O. R. C.. Rosicrucian Park, San Jase, 
California.) 
MENICO 
Mexico, D. F.:* 
Quetzalcoatl Lodge, Callo de Colombia 24, Rafael 
Vertiz Rojo, Master. 
Monterrey, N. L: 
Monterrey Chapter. Calle Doblado 622 Norte. 
Eduardo Gonzales, Master. Hidalgo 2625 Pte. 
NETHERLANDS WEST INDIEN 
Aruba: 
Aruba Chapter. The Furesters Court No. 10028, 
J. Spong, Master, J7 Mgr. Neiwindstreet, San 
Nicolas. 
Curacao: 
Curacao Chapter, 
la Roche, Master, * 
NEW ZEALAND 
Auckland: 
Auckland Chapter, Victoria Arcade, Rin. 317. 
John Orriss Anderson, Master, 99 College Hill, 
Ponsonby. 
PANAMA 
Panama: 
Panama Chapter, Logia Masonica đe Panama. 
Octavio A. Arosemena, Master, Calle 19-A No. 8. 
PUERTO RICO 
Ponce: 
Ponce Chapter, 19 Rosich St. 
Master. 26 Isabel St. 
San Juan: R 
San Juan Chapter, 1655 Progreso St.. Stop 24. 
Santurce. Armando Estrella, Master, 1356 Estrella 
St.. Santurce. 
SWEDEN 
Imo:* 


Master-General, Djalan 


Klipstraat 27. Stephen Vialva- 
Morris B. Curiel & Sons. 


Eduardo Tuya, 


Grand Lodge “‘Rosenkorset."" Albin Rolmer, Gr. 

Master, Box 30. Skalderviken, Sweden. 
VENEZUELA 

Barquisimeto: 


Barquisimeto Chapter. Carrera 21 No. 327, 
fade Postal No. 64. Dr. Epifanio 
Master, Apartado de Correos 211. 
Caracas :* 

Alden Lodge. Calle Norte I]. No. 6. Sra. Yolanda 
Diaz, Master, Apartado 988. 


Apar- 
Perez Perez, 


* (Initiations are perfermed.) 


Latin-American Division 
Armando Font De La Jara, F. R. C., Deputy Grand Master 


Direct inauiries regarding this division to the Latin-American 
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= Fä J S THERE a strange familiarity sacred Nile, and in the heights of Y 
SaN J about people you have met for the Himalayas, man began a seri- 
I~ the first time? Do scenes and ous search beyond this veil of to- 
= / places you have never visited day. For centuries, behind mon- 
| ME a j haunt your memory? Are these astery walls and in secret grot- 
| pe Ee < proof that the personality—an toes. certain men explored the 
| E yng immaterial substance—can sur- memory of the soul, Liberating 
j IN arag, | vive all earthly changes and re- their consciousness from the phys- | 
i sj a ene te turn? How many times have you ical world to which it is ordi- | 
UN Nig p) seemed a stranger to yourself—  narily bound, these investigators 
= ig possessed of moods and tempera- went on mystical journeys into 
brana i= ments that were not your own? celestial realms. They have ex- 


Prejudices, fears, and supersti- pressed their experiences in sim- 
tions have denied millions of men ple teachings. They have dis- 
and women a fair and intelligent closed wherein man can glean the 
insight into these yesterdays of true nature of self and find a 
their lives. But in the enigmatic royal road to peace of mind and 
East, along the waters of the once resourceful living. 


This Fascinating NEW Book Free 


For the inquiring mind—for those who wish to explore the mystery 
of self—we offer the manuscript entitled “The Soul’s Return.” It will 
be sent to you postpaid without cost. You need only to subscribe— 
or re-subscribe—to the Rosicrucian Digest for six months. No extra 
charge, just the regular rate of $1.75. This fascinating manuscript 
will be sent to you at once as a gift—a gift 
you will long prize. Use the convenient 


coupon below. 


TE The Rosicrucian Digest 


SAIN) DIGS ET We AE PO IRINA, WESTA 


ROSICRUCIAN DIGEST 
Rosicrucian Park 
San Jose, California, U.S. A. 

Enclosed please find $1.75, my subactip- 
tien for six months to the Rosicrucian Digest. 
Also send me, absolutely free, the manu- 
script entitled “The Soul's Return.” 


Address. 


Mduentares in Reading 


Tue following are but a few of the many books of the 
Rosicrucian Library which are fascinating and instruc- 
tive to every reader, For a complete list and description 
of all the books, write for FREE CATALOG. Send 
orders and request to address below. 


SYMBOLIC PROPHECY OF THE GREAT PYRAMID 
By H. Spencer Lewis, Ph. D. 
The world’s greatest mystery! Who huilt the Great Pyramid. 
why it was built and the meaning of its code of measurements 
and its hidden prophecies are all revealed in this interesting 
book, Ilustrated. Price. postpaid. $2.40, 

LEMURIA—The Lost Continent of the Pacific By W. S. Cerve 
Beneath the rolling restless seas lie the mysteries of forgotten 
civilizations, Where the mighty Pacific now rolls in a majestic 
sweep, there was once a vast continent, The land was known as 
Lemuria, and its people as Lemurians, IF you are a lover of 
mystery, of the unknown. this book will fascinate you, Price. 
postpatd, $2.50. 

SELF MASTERY AND FATE WITH THE CYCLES OF LIFE 

By H. Spencer Lewis, Ph, D. 
The plan of your life. This book reveals how we may take 
advantage of certain periods for success, happiness. health, and 
prosperity. lt points out thase periads which are favorable or 
unfavorable for certain activities. Fully illustrated with charts 
and diagrams. Price, postpaid. $2.60. 

WHAT TO EAT—AND WHEN 

By Stanley K. Clark, M. D., C. M.. F. R. C. 
Are you overweight. allergic. or suffering from indigestion? 
Do you wish to keep in perfectly normal health? If you do. 
you will be interested in this book, Dr. Clark. a noted specialist 
on stomach disorders. gives a special study of the effects of mind 
on digestion, Free from unnecessary technical terminology. A 
source book. Indexed; food chart; sample menus. Postpaid, $1.80. 

MENTAL POISONING By H. Spencer Lewis, Ph. D. 
Do poisoned thoughts like mysterious rays. reach through the 
ethereal realms to claim innocent victims? Can the thoughts of 
some enslave the minds of others? Read this frank exposition. 
Price, postpaid, $1.95, 

BEHOLD THE SIGN— Ancient Symbols and Their 

Mystic Meaning By Ralph M, Lewis, F. R.C, 
A collection of important MYSTICAL and OCCULT SYM 
BOLS used to perpetuate eternal truths. Fully illustrated. 
Learn the meaning of cryptic signs used by the avatars and 
preat teachers for centuries, Price, postpaid, $1.45 


The Rosicrucian Supply Bureau 
ROSICRUCIAN PARK, SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA, U.S. A. 


